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The Newly-Opened Pyramids. 


IVE THOUSAND years 
ago there was a busy 
scene on the banks of 
the Sacred Nile near 
to the holy city of 
Memphis. Men were 
hurrying to and fro 
with stones and build- 
ing materials, and-on 
the broad river were 
the great barges and 
floats which bore the 
stone hewn in the dis- 
tant quarries to con- 
struct the pyramid or 

last resting-place of the 

newly-crowned Pharaoh, 

Merira Pepi. By that 

strange mingling of pre- 

cent and fature,—that union 
of life and death which was 
ever before the ancient Egyp- 
tian, be he god-like Pharaoh or 
the poor peasant, — the great 
work of life was the preparation of 
the abode of death. Simultaneously, 
as the costly fabric of the palace 
rose above the walls of the holy city of 
Men-nefer “the good-land,” there rose 
above the tombs in the land of the de- 
parted,—“ the good abode” or resting-place of 
the king when life was o’er. Pepi, the third 
monarch of tke Sixth of Egypt’s dynasties 
ascended the throne of Egypt 3,230 years before 
the Christian era ; and no sooner had the decree 
gone forth that he was king, than there was 
issued also the order to begin the life-work of 
the erection of the royal tomb. For more than 
five centuries has that tomb and, pyramid with- 
stood the ravages of time, and now the spade 
of the explorer has removed the thick cloak of 
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which promised so rich results, but the farther 
prosecution of which was denied him,—“ It is 
worth the Serapeum ; but shall I ever see these 
new pyramids?” He never saw them; but the 
merit of their discovery willever be his. In the 
same region, the most ancient cemetery in the 
world, and near to the resting-place of the Apis 
bulls, the discovery of which was his greatest work 
in the exploration of Egypt, are the two pyramid 
tombs of Pepi and his son, which come to us as 
his legacy. 

The monuments thus restored to us do not 
come unaccompanied by records of those who 
made them. The story of those pyramids carries 
us back far into the early days of Egypt's 
history, but they, nevertheless, appear to us with 
many attendants. The friends and counsellors 
of dead kings, the generals of their armies, and, 
more important still, the builders and architects 
of these ancient resting-places, and the sculptors 
of the royal records are all persons whose 
names and deeds are written in indelible cha- 
racters on the historic records of the Nile 
lands, and, with them as guides, we shall soon 
learn the history of the tombs of Pepi and his 
son. 
Tntimately associated with the two Pharaohs) 
buried here in the fields of Sakkérah, was an 
official named Una. He had been an official of 
the court under the predecessor of Pepi, Pharaoh 
Teta, where he held the post of “ superintendent 
of the storehouse and registerer of the docks.” 
From this we may conclude that he held some 
post over the granaries and corn-stores, and was 
in charge of the navigation of the Nile and the 
quays of Memphis. This young official was 
chosen by the new Pharaoh to carry out the 
task of bringing from the quarries the sarco- 
phagus and other furniture of the royal tomb- 
In his funereal tablet, now in the museum at 
Boulagq, Cairo, he states that he was “commanded 
by the majesty of the divine lord,” and he 
brought a white stone sarcophagus from the land 





sand and débris which covered its entrance, and 
the walls and corridors are found covered with 
texts, which will reveal to us the pious prayers | 
to be offered to the gods for the spirit of the de- 
parted king. Side by side with the tomb of this 
monarch rose that of his son, Merenra, or 
Horemsaf, and this house of death which bore the ' 
name of the Kha-nefer, or “fair arising,” 
has guarded more zealously the treasure 
committed to its keeping thousands of 
years ago. The spoiler had entered the 
house of the departed, and stripped the bodies | 
of the jewels, and the talismanic ornaments. 
The sarcophagus of Pepi was empty, but that 
of the son still contained the body which, so | 
many years ago, was assigned to its keeping. 
By the discovery of these early pyramids in the 
Stave land of Sakkara, M. Mariette has 
bequeathed to the students of the history and 
—— he loved so well, a rich legacy, and all 
ose who have laboured in the perils of 
ae research must understand the 
—* of sadness with which the dying Egypto-. 
Bist received the news of this new discovery 


of Tourau; that is, from the quarries at Tourah 
in the Monkattam range. The stone here is a fine- 
grained nummulitic limestone of the old tertiary 
formation. It was from these quarries that all 
the stone composing the core of the pyramids 
was obtained, the granite casing coming from 
higher up the Nile, from Elephantine. The 
expedition under Una reached the quarry, and 
thence there were brought on great boats or 
rafts, ‘‘a sarcophagus with its cover, a door and 
two jambs, and a pedestal,” oraltar for burning 
incense. After the success of this expedition 
the faithful Una was appointed “chief of the 
coffer of his majesty,” and had also the title of 
** Companion,” “Scribe,” and “ Priest of the 
Pyramid,” of the king. During his visit to 
the quarries at Taurua, the royal clerk 
of works was brought in contact with another 
important official, namely, Meri-ra-ankh, “ the 
prefect of the district of the quarries.” The tomb 
of this official is near to the pyramid of Pepi, 
and from it we learn the office which he held 
during life-time. When in the land of the living, 
we may conclude that both Una and Meri-ra- 


ankh were subject to a higher official, who bore 
the title of “ Chief or Superintendent of Public 
Works,” and we may suppose that M. Meri- 
patah-ankh, “ Ministre des Travaux Publiques 
to his Majesty Pharaoh Pepi, saw that the con- 
struction of the resting-place was carried out in 
@ proper and workman-like manner. We are 
sure that few buildings have stoed so revere a 
test of time, and an edifice that can withstand 
the ravages of five thousand years must indeed 
be regarded as a credit to both builder and 
architect. The work which Una had carried out 
so well under the reign of Pepi so increased his 
fame, that on the accession of Merenra or 
Horemsaf, he received the commission to carry 
out the necessary works for the construction of 
the pyramid of Cha-nefer, the “fair arisirg,” 
which was designed to be the resting-place of 
the kiog when he passed away. “ His Majesty 
sent me to Abhat (Elephantine), to bring for 
the living Lord the sarcophagus of the living, 
with its cover and a pyramidon,—a statue for the 
pyramid Kha-nefer, of the king Merenra, the 
divine ruler, “ His Majesty sent me to bring a 
granite doorway, a sill, granite doors, and 
lintels,” &c., for the pyramid. 

To transport these great blocks from Elephan- 
tine and the Upper Nile to Memphis a large 
flotilla of boats and barges was constructed. 
This fleet consisted of six broad boats, three 
tow-boats, and six rafts. Having successfully 
accomplished his task, the successful courtier 
concludes his inscription by stating that he was 
“the beloved of the father” of the king, “ the 
praised of his mother, the Princess Meri-ra 
Ankh-nes,” the Chief, the Governor of the South, 
and the beloved of Osiris. These are, indeed, 
high titles, and show how great was the pro- 
fession which Una followed. 

How high and noble a position that of architect 
was during these early Egyptian dynasties is 
shown by the fact of the number of names of 
these officials that are preserved to us. We find 
that princes of the royal blood adopted the pro- 
fession, and that successful members of the pro- 
fession were allied with ladies of the royal 
house. One of the finest, if not the most 
beautiful, of the tombs of Egypt is that of the 
architect Ti, which is situated in the necropolis 
at Sakkarah, and forms an attraction to all 
tourists. Like Una, Ti, who flourished during 
the fifth dynasty, rose rapidly to high offices in 
the State, and married Nefer-hotep, a woman of 
the royal household. 

How doubly interesting do these newly- 
opened pyramids now become, connected thus 
with so mapy persons whose names are 
graven on the page of history. Next to these 
civil officials attached to the tomb of a dead 
Pharaoh was an important religious functionary, 
namely, the “Guardian or Prophet” of tke 
tomb. His duty was to offer incense to the 
memory, and to ever repeat the titles and 
praises, of the dead. The inscriptions have 
preserved to us the name of the ancient 
Egyptian priest who was guardian of these two 
tombs, his name being Fepi-na. 
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So these buried treasures of Egypt’s kings 
are no strangers, after all; for their 
masters, occupants, builders, and architects, 
and the pious guardians of their contents, are 
familiar to us, and with them as sponsors we 
may welcome them as the forerunners of more 
and brighter discoveries. The pyramids are 
the small ones marked Nos. 1 and 2 on the plans 
of Col. Vyse, and, though known to Egyptolo- 
gists, the entrance had not been discovered 
until shortly before the death of Mariette 
Pasha. It is to be hoped that this archzological 
bequest which he has left may receive its well- 
merited treatment at the hands of the Khedive, 
and that the inscriptions, drawings, and plans 
may soon be made accessible to those who 
anxiously await them. 








FURTHER NOTES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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parison of it with his larger work in Gallery III., There is something unusual about the look of 
“Barden Moors,” did not go to show, what we|the whole, and the face is very carefglj 
fear must be the conclusion from his landscapes | modelled, and the flesh-tints very fine. 7 
generally, that he has really no style belonging} In Gallery III. Mr. Orchardson’s large portrait 
to himself ; he is a happy imitator of others’ styles. | of “ Mrs. Winchester Clowes” (142), makes are, 
“Barden Moors” is really an imitation of De | markable contrast to the last-named work. Thi, 
Kéning, whether consciously or unconsciously, | is a somewhat audacious painting, with great 
and has the unreal character belonging to all | “go” about it, a side view of a handsome blonde 
imitations. Mr. Tom Lloyd’s “Milk for the | with a profusion of red hair, seated, and in g 
Calves” belongs to the class of works which | dress which forms rather an alarming magg of 
have been not unhappily termed “ foreground | white. The complexion is very colourless, and 
landscapes,” and of which there are so many | in fact, strikes us as hardly like flesh at all; 80 
examples at present. It is anexceptionally good | that the whole has rather a raw look, but there 
one of its class: the scene is on a high down | is an unquestionable power and originality about 
with long grass and straggling plantation, over-| it. Mr. Watts’s “ Matthew Arnold” is an un. 
looking the sea; the calves, which animals Mr. | mistakable likeness, but singularly rough in 
Lloyd has taken under his especial protection, | effect, and certainly not giving the essentia} 
are admirably painted, and there is a general | characteristics of the expression very happily. 
open-air freshness about the scene. Mr. Peter | There are in this room several other works of 
Graham’s “ Mountain Road,” is, alas! theatrical | importance in aim, which do not strike us ag 
in its strong glints of light and rather harsh | successful. Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ Is it Nothing 
and unpleasant greens,—charaeteristics which | to you, all ye that paseby,” isa painting falli 


Havine selected in our last notice works | reappear in all his works this year, and make | completely short of the pathos and significance 
which seemed to us of most prominent interest, | one regret to find a painter who once promised | which we might expect from the title: it ig 
we will continue our remarks on the best of| original genius and force in the treatment of | essentially common-place. Mr. Poynter hag 


the other pictures takenin the order of hanging. 


landscape, taking up so unmistakably with the | draped an expressionless half-length of a woman 


Gallery I. contains Mr. Frith’s most important | repetition of a receipt, striking when new, but | in a red mantle, and placed some columns behind 
work of the year, “ For Better, for Worse” (14), | losing its effect on us with each repetition. M. her, and calls it “ Helen,” and accompanies it 
a contrast between the circumstances of a Fantin’s portrait of “ Mdlle. L. B.,” executed | by a poetical quotation which seems intended to 
‘wedding in high life,” as the newspapers | in his usual clear forcible downright style, with-| give an excuse for the uumovable and stony 
phrase it, and the sadder aspect of married | out background or accessories of any kind, is a} countenance of the figure. Mr. Britton Riviere 
life in circumstances of poverty and distress. | point to be noted in this gallery. gives a scene in the arena of an amphitheatre 


This at least is the real morale of the painting, 


In Gallery Il. are several works exhibiting | called “A Roman Holiday,” a Christian martyr 


though the canvas is mainly occupied with the|the best qualities of their respective artists. | dying on the sand near a tigerwhich he appears to 
glitter and show of the outwardly prosperous | Mr. H. W. B. Davis, one of the few painters who | have slain in fair fight, and has wounded another 
wedding which has just taken place; the bride | combines animal painting with landscape paint- | which roars in the background; needless to say 
and bridegroom are proceeding to the carriage | ing with equal success in both elements, is quite | the tigers are excellent, and the man a nonen- 


amid the good wishes of a crowd of friends and 


at his best in “ Mother and Son“ (137), a white | tity: if the artist would keep to the animals 


relatives collected on the house-steps and in} mare and her foal standing in a breezy, sun- | and let the men alone, he would be much wiser. 
the balcony above, while among the lookers on, | shiny landscape near the sea ; the mare has her | Mr. Heywood Hardy exhibits a large painting of 
but rather separated from the main group, are | mane blown half over her head in the way which | @ man in Eastern costume and a lion, life-size, to 


a poor couple who have long ago entered on 


gives to horses when at large in a landscape | which is affixed along quotation giving the story 


the holy state, only to struggle with poverty | such a peculiarly picturesque effect. The group- | about a.“ holy lion” miraculously sent to help 
and distress with their evidently half-starved|ing of the two animals, the forcible way in| some holy man called “Sidi Ahmed ben Avada” 
offspring. Street boys, with no special cares,| which the white one stands out in the bright | in his designs. The lion is a very good one, as 
also look on the show, as a sort of passing | sunshine, and the clear freshness of the land- | we might expect any lion of Mr. Hardy’s would 
amusement. Such a scene can never be with-| scape and the distant sea, combine to make a| be; but it might just as well be called “Tame 
out its significance asa reflection of the sharp | most pleasing and effective work. Mr. Albert | Lion and Keeper.” All these are works in which 
contrasts of life; it would have been more in- | Goodwin’s delicately-painted mountain land- | a poetic or imaginative aim is suggested in the 


teresting as a whole if the wealthy section of | scape, “ A Sermon in the Hayfields, Simplon,” 


title of which there is no trace in the picture: 


the personages had been themeelves rather less | should have been hung lower; it exhibits the | an anomaly to which we altogether object. If 


commonplace and shown more marked character. 
As it is, the character and the human interest | 1 
may be said to lie mainly in the sadder por- | | 


best qualities of its author, whose landscape art, 


a painter professes such an aim, his work should 
ike that of some other even more eminent | show evidence of a serious interest to illustrate 
andscape-painters, does not fit into the ideas| it; in the absence of this, such high-sounding 


tion of the groups; perhaps some may think | about landscape-painting which are accepted by | titles are only so many tricks played upon the 
it is not on that account the less true to the|the Royal Academy. Now that Mr. Brett has| spectator. Following the pictures round, we 


general realities of life. In the same gallery | accepted Associate-ship of the Academy (that is 


notice Mr. Browning's “ Tan-garden, Dinant,” 


Sir F. Leighton’s picture of ‘‘ Elisha raising | the true way to put it), one may suggest that he | another example of this young painter's uncom- 
the son of the Shunamite” finds many ad-| might endeavour to get more justice done to| promising but entirely prosaic realism, out of 
mirers. The beauty of the work lies in the| some other eminent artists whose treatment in| which perhaps something more to the purpose 


sweet and very affecting figure of the dead |t 


he Academy is the subject of annual comment. | may be evolved in time. Mr. Weguelin’s “The 


child, with his boyish face beautiful in death; | Mr. Mark’s “ Episcopal Visitation” is one of his | Fishers” isa pretty bit of child nudity. Mr. 
the figure of the prophet, very finely drawn, | pictures of bird-humour; a bishop at the| John Pettie’s “ Trout Fishing in the Highlands” 
is stretched out half kneeling on the bed and | Zoological Gardens is inspecting some long-billed | is essentially a landscape, and a very good one 
looking into the face of the dead child, accord- | birds, who look a great deal more solemn than | in its way, full of atmosphere and moisture; 
ing to the Scripture narrative ; the contrast be- | himself, though with a certain similarity of ex- | one can smell the healthy raw Highland air in it. 


tween his earnest face and attitude and the/| pression. Mr. Staniland’s “ Relief of Leyden” 


Mr. Hook’s “‘ Nearest Way to School” is one of 


passive look of the dead child is finely given,|(90) is a work of some importance,’ illus-| his seaside scenes in his usual admirable free 


and the work grows upon one more on farther | t 


rating a scene from Motley’s ‘‘ History of the|manner. Mr. Vicat Ovle is a fortunate 


acquaintance than at first sight. Mr. Logsdail,| Dutch Republics,’ when a procession was|man. His “Wargrave” is one of a series 
who has been noticed recently for able paintings | formed to the church, headed by the Admiral|of his own landscapes which he has bad 
of bits of old building, exhibits a larger study of | who relieved the besieged and half-starved | the privilege of hanging in the best positions 10 
this kind than we have before seen from him in| town. The admiral, a fine specimen of the old | his capacity this year of sole arbiter over the 


his ‘St. Anne’s Almshouses, Antwerp.” The | Dutch seaman, is followed by a crowd of people, | landscape contributions. 


If the question were 


scene is in the courtyard of the almshouses ;| who are divided between desire to do honour to | answered, what are the things which have been 
their quaint but simple architecture is rendered | the occasion and the ravenous claims of hunger, | turned away as inconsistent with the prevalent 
with minute trathfalness, which is carried out | which they are satisfying as they walk along, | ideas of Academicians about landscape, we 
in all the minor details of the scene; and the | fromthe “loaves and fishes” handed to them | imagine, if all we hear is trae, that some very 
figures, though they tell no story, are good in| by the Admiral’s party. There is a great deal | interesting and significant disclosures would be 
themselves and fall in well wiih the whole scene. | of spirit, reality, and movement in the scene,| made. Mr. Cole’s land:capes are all good speci 
Mr. Oakes’s “Gorse-cutting” (13) is not the | which is effectively grouped, without appearing | mens of polished and finished picture-making, 
bare style of landscape which its title would |to be consciously managed. Mr. Pettie’s “Her | completely answering their own aim; pretty 
suggest, but a wild mountainous scene with | Grace,” is, of course, @ companion to “ His|and conventional. This is what we have come 
a broken foreground, effective in a sense, but | Grace,” in last year’s exhibition, but hardly so|toin the native country of Constable: not an 
very mannered, a remark which applies still| good, and there is not sufficient look of high | encouraging reflection. Mr. H. M. Paget, ® 
more strongly to his other landscape, “ The | lineage about the figure. Mr. Crofts has not|name we do not remember, has made a point 


Miller’s Boat,” in Gallery II. Both contain | bee: in earnest in his “ George II. at the Battle| with a painting entitled 


« Buondelmonti’s 


well-worn receipts for effect in the shape of | of Dettingen,” which is a manifest falling off | Bride,” an illustration of a “ong, gon 


high lights on certain points in the distance and | from previous achievements. Among the por-|story of murder and retaliation. 


middle distance, which seem put in fer effect | t 


trait of a 


raits in this room are Mr. Millais’s admirable | “‘ Miss Baldock” is a charming por — 


and sparkle, and do not suggest really truthfal | “Sir Gilbert Greenall,” a fine and telling por-| young lady in evening dress, — * tones. 


transcript from nature. This seems to be too| t 


rait of “Sir Henry Rawlinson,” by Mr. Frank | only, remarkable for its bright and w — 


much the characteristic of this artist’s pictures| Holl, and a portrait by a foreign artist, Herr| Mr. F. Goodall makes a good at tien 9g 


whenever he departs from those more simple|Graef, of a lady with a very beautiful and | and Model,” wherea little girl is h 


ted on & 


elements of the picturesque, in the shape of | romantic-looking face, which will be recognised | biscuit as a bribe toa big fat pug, 3 abe has 


barren moor or sand-hill scenery, for the realisa-|as one of the most effective portraits of the | cushion before her, to rema 


in quiet ti 


tion of which he has shown in other worksa|year; it is a half-length, the arms and | copied his outline on paper; the “aera rig 


special aptitude. His more ambitious works| shoulders half seen through black lace, the/| clear and effective, the dog especially g 
look like picture-making. Mr. Cecil Lawson’s| figure relieved against a warm crimson back- | Boug 





hton’s “ Hester Pryune ” (237), the heroine 





“The Pool” is an effective sketch on a large| ground. A tiny sprig of flowers forms the only | of the “Scarlet Letter,” visiting —— oks 


soale, which would impress us more if a com- 





vit of bright colour in connexion with the figure. 


house in time of pestilence, is one of t 
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jen strike a higher note than average. 
—: a thin-cloaked figure of sad and patient 
countenance, with the embroidered badge on 
her bosom, stands outside the door of a house, 
op which a text is chalked, “ Lord, have mercy 
on os,” a8 the sign of an afflicted home. The 
figure realises very well Hawthorne's creation, 
far better than such illustrative paintings com- 
monly do, and exhibits all the best qualities of 
itg author’s art. In the background passes & 
figure evidently. intended for that malicious old 
reputed witch, Mother Hibbins, who plays a 
subordinate part in the story. She looks round 
with malice, her childish companion with fear, 
atthe principal figure. ‘This is a comparatively 
small and unpretending work, but it has the 
merit of really illustrating the subject selected. 
Mr. Holl’s portrait of the Principal of Brase- 
nose College is @ good one, somewhat disturbed 
by the very strong red of the shoulder-trimmings 
of the gown. Mr. Millais has, near this, another 
scholastic portrait,—the Rev. John Caird, as 
Principal of the University of Glasgow,—one of 
the most masterly of this year’s portraits. His 
“Cinderella” is evidently painted from the 
same model as the girl-portrait in the Grosvenor, 
but not, to our thinking, equal to it, though we 
observe the general opinion goes the other way. 
Mr, H. W. B. Davis’s “ Noon,”—cows in a land- 
scape,—is as good as the other work we have 
mentioned before. We must not leave this 
gallery, though, without mention of Mr. Marks’s 
“Anthor and Critics,” his principal work this 
year; an interior, where a dry, shrivelled old 
gentleman is reading one of his own manuscripts 
to two listeners, in the elder of whom the weari- 
ness of what he has heard, combined with 
apprehension of what is to come, is admirably 
expressed; there is not a better bit of facial 
character in the exhibition. Among the objects 
strewed about the apartment, the paste and 
scissors are appropriately prominent. , 
The central place in Gallery IV. is occupied 
by Mr. Leslie’s “ Hen and Chickens” (295), a 
very uninteresting picture of a game of romps 
among girls in a garden. Of Mr, Fildes’s two 
life-sized studies of female personality, entitled 
respectively “‘ Doubts” and “ Dolly,” the lady 
represented in the first-named work is the best 
and most interesting, a very sweet figure, set- 
off with very delicate affinities of tone in the 
costume. ‘‘ Dolly” is alittletooblowsy. These 
may be compared with the same painter's 
powerful study of “A Venetian,” in the next 
room,—a painting of a young woman of tremen- 
dous vitality, with a profasion of tresses,— 


“ Blue-black, lustrous, thick like horse-hair,” 


and arrayed in colours which are almost start- 
ling. The artist seems to have taken for the 
present to this kind of illustration of types of 
feminine life, and very interesting studies they 
make, and are carried out in a most thorough 
manner, A single figure study of another type 
is shown by Mr. Val. Prinsep, in “The Young 
Solomon,” @ painting (one of the results of his 
Indian expedition) of a young prince with a 
sword held across his knee, enthroned in a seat 
flanked by metal models of peacocks, the tails 
of which spread out into a kind of shell-form at 
the back. Mr. Gow’s “Montrose at Kilsyth” 
falls short somehow ; it is a good subject, but 
Montrose’s face is not interesting, and the other 
figures are too much crowded up to detach 
themselves into any individual interest. Mr. A. 
H. Tourrier has spent much pains over @ very 
clever historical painting of Galileo, making 
his recantation before the Inquisition ; there is 
& great deal of thought in this picture; the 
various countenancesof the Holy Fathersare very 


significant as to their respective feelings ; some 
vindictive, some easy and good-naturedly satis- 
ed; one only,—a dignified old man,—betrays 
seme doubt as to the right and wrong of the 
case. The aged Galileo, a pathetic figure, 
koeels inthe foreground. We cannot but feel 
it absurd that a painting like this, very good in 
execution and kaving a really serious sim, 
thould be cornered, and a central place given to 
— 80 pointless as the “ Hen and Chickens” 
voresaid. Mr. Parquharson’s “Yet Twilight 
lingers still ” is a fine solemn evening landscape. 
ct MacWhirter balances it with a remarkabiy 
ld attempt to render sunrise effect among 
rocky hills, the whole picture consisting of mist 
and light and half-shadowed peaks; perhaps 
there have only been one or two landscape- 
Painters in the world who could really have suc- 
— in such a subject, but it is at least a fine 
mpt. Mr. Calderon has a charming child 
Portrait, “ Daisy,” and Mr. Boughton scores 
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another point here in his “Scheveningen,” in 
which the interest consists not in the flat beach, 
but in the strange uncouthly-dressed figures 
which walk about it, the sex of some of whom’ 
it is hard to decide. A painting by Mr. G. 
Waterlow, “ Outward bound,” should be looked 
at, for its natural effect and very good cee 
not pedantic arrangement of composition : 
mail-coach with the “Outward bound” passes 
across the middle distance going out of the pic- 
ture, and all the lines and movement of the 
whole scene seem to drive from right to left 
with it in a manner which gives great move- 
ment and life to the whole. Among portraits, 
too, Mr. Oollier’s “Sir Joseph Hooker,” and 
Mr. Onless’s “‘ Mrs. Butterworth,” must not be 
forgotten. 








THEATRES AND FIRE. 


Tux recent terrible series of theatres burnt 
down, which commenced with Nice, to be fol- 
lowed with the theatre at Montpelier, and that 
in Greece, in the classic Pirzous, has produced 
in France scarcely less excitement, now fortu- 
nately calmed down, than throughout Karope. 
Paris has been somewhat cruelly treated by fire 
recently, and facts concerning the sadly defi- 
cient fire service, decidedly calculated to alarm 
even the least timid, have been brought to light. 
The Paris municipality, in general so admirably 
organised, has revealed in this respect defects 
which show it to be very much behind London and 
New York. Paris possesses nosuch skilful body 
of men as act so courageously under the orders of 
the ever-ready Captain Shaw; while the almost 
perfect organisation of the New York Fire 
Brigade, though it has often been brought before 
the Paris authorities, has aroused no desire of 
emulation; and yet fires,—though, perhaps, this 
may be a reason,—are rare in Paris in com- 
parison with our own metropolis or New York. 
The large, almost exclusive, use of stone, the 
construction of the floors, and the general 
solidity of the houses in Paris, oppose a resist- 
ance to the commencements and effects of fire 
which is unfortunately too little known on the 
banks of the Thames or on the Hudson. 

M. Garnier, the eminent architect, does not 
alone content himself with his artistic reputa- 
tion; he is at present publishing a lengthy ac- 
count of his great creation, the New Paris Opera 
Honse. In the second volume of this work, 
which has just appeared, M. Garnier has de- 
voted a chapter to the fire-service of the huge 
establishment,—a chapter which, apart from its 
instructive interest, is scarcely less amusing from 
the observation it shows of human nature. M. 
Garnier’s experience as a French professional 
man will, we feel sure, be found singularly to 
agree with that of his brethren on the English 
side of the Channel. This being literally a burn- 
ing question, we translate M. Garnier’s chapter: — 
“There iz little special to be said of the fire- 
service at the Opera House, except that if it 
differs little in principle from the means usually 
employed, it is at least established on a large 
and developed scale. The reservoirs placed in 
the upper portions of the building are vast, and 
comprise cylinders of compressed air under a 
pressure of three atmospheres; the establish- 
ments, farnished with every requisite apparatus, 
are as numerous as possible, and disposed in 
such a manner as to enable every part of the 
edifice, but particularly the stage, to be easily 
submitted to their action. A strict watch is 
organised, and special electric be!ls notify to the 
central office the spot at which aid is required. 
In addition, the engines are examined every day. 
Indeed, I do not think that there exists in the 
world a monument in which the necessary pre- 
cautions have been taken with care. 
cannot say that I have entirely satisfied the fire. 
men, who seemed to consider the Opera House as 
little else than the recipient of a vast pump, to 
serve for little else than to contain complicated 
apparatus of every sort. Nevertheless, what | 
have used is more than sufficient, and now the 
firemen require nothing further. If, indeed. 
everything is well considered, I must render 
full justice to the fire-brigade, which has 
directed me in every case. I have onl) 
executed the instructions given me, and en. 
deavoured to carry them ont as far as lay 
within my power without interfering with 
the other necessities of the theatre. As is in- 
variably the case, the house was not authorised 
to be opencd-until it had been duly visited by 
a special police commission appointed for the 





purpose. If, therefore, an accident were to 
occur, a2d avy omission were regretted, I can- 
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hot be considered responsible; while, on the 
other hand, I cannot take upon myself any 
credit. It is the fire-brigade which and 
dispose the engines they require for their work ; 
the architect has only to conform as far as is 
possible, and confine himself to being in this 
case a simple executant. This is what I have 
done. Not but what I received innumerable 
propositions, emanating from inventors who 
were desirous to explain their systems; but in 
everything proposed to me, I found nothing 
that, was practical. I invariably submitted 
the more reasonable suggestions to the head of 
the fire-brigade, who judged of their feasibility. 
I may add that every one of these suggestions 
was put aside; practical sense and knowledge 
of the requirements of the case were in every 
instance wanting.” M. Garnier here enters into 
a description of several of the amusing inven- 
tions submitted to him. One consisted of the 
proposal to have above the stage a huge cistern, 
which, after the fashion of a shower-bath, was 
at need to flood the stage. Fancy the possi- 
bility of an accident! As for the technical 
difficulties of supporting such a cistern, or ita 
connexion with the scenery, not a word is 
given in the 200 pages of the suggestion. 
Another inventor was desirous that every spec- 
tator, as well, of course, as the actors and 
actresses, should be supplied with an extinctewr, 
which could be “easily artistically decorated.” 
Every one at an emergency would thus be able 
to combat the terrible element. “And to 
think,” remarks M. Garnier cynically, “ that 
these gentlemen are voters! . . . Butlet 
us pass over these fads,’ he continues, “ which 
sadden rather than amuse one, when it is 
remembered that they are not isolated cases ; too 
many imagine that they can be experts in the 
art of others when they scarcely know its ABC! 
Architects know this, perhaps, better than any 
one; not the most insignificant little bourgeois 
but what imagines he is an Iotinus, or the 
equal, at least, of Philibert Delorme, because he 
has, perhaps, put up his own paper in his dining- 
room. It is only peasants and workmen who 
are exempt from this harmless mania,” 








THE OBLIGATORY EXAMINATION 
SCHEME. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITEOPS. 


As will be known to many of our readers, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects some time 
ago passed the following By-law, viz. :— 


_XIV. All gentlemen engaged in the study or practice of 
civil architecture, before presenting themselves or election 
as Associates, shall, after May, 1882, be requirei to pass 
an examination before their election, according to a 
standard to be fixed from time to time by the Couacil. 


The following are some of the particulars of 
the scheme referred to by Mr. Whichcord in his 
opening address, and by subsequent speakeis 
at the Conference of Architects (as reported on 
another page), viz. :— j 


REGULATIONS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


1. The examination under By-law XIV. is in reference to 
professional study and practice only. 

2, The names of those who pass will be returned alpha- 
betically, and it is intended that at first the test shall not 
be severe, 

3. Previously to the examination the candidate must 
sabmit as probationary work authenticated proofs of his 
ability in —— perspective (see paragraph 20), and 
should these not be deemed sufficiently good, he will not be 
admitted to the examination, and the fee will be returned. 

4. The examination will be held at least twice eve 
year, in or about the third week in October and Mare 
respectively, or at such other times as may be specially 
appointed. 

5. Candidates are required to send in upon a printed 
form, to be previously obtained at the Lnrtitute, their 

pplications, together with their probationary work (as set 
forth in poanqveghe 20 and 21), two clear weeks before the 
the examination, which will be duly adver- 





tised, 

6. The probationary work and all work done doring the 
examination by each candidate will be marked with a 
number to be assigaed to him by the m»derators, by 
which number he will be distinguished thronghout the 
“7 Phe cotmeihnaian Wil bo penis ig pugpirs ottlipil 

. Thee ion will be y by 80 ions 
to be answered in writing and by drawing, and partly oral. 
former examination will be held on Taesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, from 10 a.m. till 5°30 p,m, each 
day, with an interval of one hour for luncheon, The oral 
examination, which will have reference to the probationary 
work and to that submitted during the examination, will 
be held on Friday. 

8. A fee of three guineas must be paid by each candi- 
date on —* his formal application to be examined : 
the said fee to be placed to his account as his entrance-fee 
should he be elected an Associate within eighteen months 
trom the date of his passing. 

9. The examination will be conducted by @ board, to be 
‘rom time to time appointed by the Council, and to con- 
sis' of Fellows of the Royal Institute of British Architects : 

he number to be not less than five nor more than 





twelve. 
10, Before the examination the Board will examine the 
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probationary work and decide whether or not each can- 
didate shall be admitted. 

11, The Board will distribute the subjects for examina- 
tion to individual members of the Board who will set the 
— examine the drawings and papers, and assign 

marks in each subject, The questions will be subject 
to the approval of the Board of Examiners. 

12, The oral examination will be held by the Board; 
three members thereof, being examiners, to form a 
quorum, 

18, For each examination there will be appointed two 
moderators, to be elected by the Bosrd from the class o 
Fellows; or from those Associates who have passed either 
the examination under By-law XIV. or the Voluatary 
Architectural Examination in the Class of Proficiency. 

14. The moderators will receive from the secretary the 
dra submitted as probationary work as well as the 
—_ work, if any, and prepare « list of the same for 

e examiners. The exemination will be superintended 
by the moderators, one of whom mast always be in the 
room during the hours of examination. The fanctions of 
the moderators will be to distribute the question popes : 
to see that the instructions of the Board are fulfilled ; to 
take care that no assistance is given by one candidate to 
another, and that (except themselves) no other persons 
but the candidates be in the room or hold communication 
with the candidates during the hours of attendance; to 
allow no books to be used (exceptsuch as may be specially 

rmitted) ; to verify the work produced in the room 
by each candidate; to see that the proper number is 
affixed thereto (see —— 6), and to hand over such 
productions to the Secretary each day. 

15. The examiners will furnish under cover to the 
secretary, in time for the opening of the examination, the 
papete of questions for each portion thereof. 

6. Within fourteen days after the last day of the 
examination, the examiners will lay before the Board a 
feport stating the number of marks assigned to each 
paper; and the Board, on consideration of sush report 
and the reault of the oral examination, will report to the 
Council the names of the candidates who have passed. 
The number of marks gained by each candidate will not be 
made public. : 

17, Those who have passed will be at once informed 
thereof, with a view to their becoming candidates for 
election as Assosiates. Should a candidate not be passed 
by the Board he will be informed thereof by the secretary, 
and no pubiic notice will be taken of his candidature. _ 

18, All probationary work submitted by a candidate will 
be returned to him on his application after the official 
announcement of the names of candidates who have passed, 
but no drawings or answers produced ia the presence of 
the moderators will be given up. 

19. A'l practitioners of architecture who have been in 
the active exercise of their profession —— to the lst 
of Janusry, 1875, will be exempted from submitting any 
probationary work. 

(Daring the interval of one hour (from one till two), on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the candidate will 
‘be required to leave the examination rooms. No luncheons 
will be served to or permitted to be taken by the candi- 
dates within the Institute. 

Examinations under By-law XIV. may be held in the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom, and, if practi- 
cable, under the supervision of those architectural societies 
who:e regulations shall have been recognised by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The arrangements for 
these examinations will be subject to such conditions as 
the Council of the Institute may from time to time 


prescribe. } 
PROGRAMME OF THE EXAMINATION, 


20. Probationary Work (to be scheduled and delivered 
with the Application Paper). The plan, elevation, and 
section of a building of the candidete’s own design (not 
necessarily extensive or elaborate), with a perspective 
drawing, one sheet of details, and - drawing of some orna- 
went from the round or relief, These drawings must be 
entirely the work of the candidate's own hands, but it is 
not necessary that they should be specially prepared for 
the examination. 

21. Optional Work (if any).—Specimens of the candi- 
date’s work as a student, such as msasured drawings, 
notes or essays on architectaral subjects, may aceompany 
the probationary work. 

22. Work to be done in presence of Moderators.—Tues- 
day, trom l0a.m.tilll p.m. History of Architecture (to 
be illustrated by sketches): an outline of the leading 

_peculiarities of the principal styles of architecture, wich 
the special characteristics and hi-tory of any one of the 
following periods, as the candidates may select, namely :— 
The history of Greek or Roman architecture, the history 
ef the architecture of Italy or France from the tenth 
century to the end of the fourteenth century, the his- 
vory of the architecture of Italy or France from the begin- 

-ming of the fifteenth century to the present time, the 
‘history of the architecture of England for some one 
centary b»tween the year: 11 0 and 1710 A.D. From 
2 p.m, till 5,39 p.m. Mouldings, Features and Orna- 
ments of any one Architectural Style (to be illus- 
teated by sketches. The words ‘ architectural style” 
may be understood as meaning Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Romanesque, one period of Gothic (English, German, 
French, or Italian), Renaissance, or one of the transi- 
tional varieties. Wednesday, from 10 a.m. till 1 p.m.; 
from 2 p.m. till 5.30 p.m, Muterials, Construction and 
Sanitary Science (in two papers). The nature and pro- 
perties of building materials, including their decay, pre- 
servation, quality, and strength, and their application in 
building; the principles of construction as applied in 
practice to foundations, walls, arches, vaults, roofs, floors, 
and partitions; drainage, sanitary arrangements, and 
requirements; the application of formule tor calcalatiag 
the strength of materials; shoring and under-pioning, 
end dealing with ruinous and dangerous structures. 
Thursday, from 10 a.m. till 1 p.m. The Plan, Section, 
and Elevation of a Building, with the Details of Arrange- 
ment for a selected purpose, adapted to a particular Site.— 
“The age of a site will be put before the candidate, and he 
will be required to fill in Sod a scale of in to the foot) 
‘the detailed arrangement of a building for a given purpose, 
as, for example, a —2 for a town parish, a residence 
for a su m or other practitioner, a suite of offices, For 
the ance of the candidate a short statement of the 

al requirements will be set forth. A plan of one 
upper floor and of the roof may be added by the candi- 
date if required to explain his scheme, From 2 p.m 
till 43). p.m. Specifications and Methods of Estimating 
the Oost of Erecting any Building —Lithographed draw. 
ings of a building of not unusual character will be pre. 
pared, and the candidate wiil be asked to write a speci- 
fication of the work required in one trade ; he will also be 


f | will be 600, thus sub-divided :— 





asked some questions tending to elicit his knowledzs o° 
the mode of specifying for other and of estimating 
* encore tom till 5°30 p.m. Professional Practice. 
—The —* conditions us pecifica- 
tion and contract, cha ak iis "a 

23, The Oral Examination on the probationary work 
and on the written and graphic examination will take 
place on Friday. 

[The Oral Exemination will be continued by the Board 
on Saturday if the number of candidates require it.] 

24. The number of marks allowed by the Examiners 


; i Marks. 
History of Architecture, illustrated by sketches...... 100 
Mouldings, Features, and Ornaments of any one 
Architectural style, illustrated by sketches 
Materials, Construction, and Sanitary Science......... 200 
* Section, and Elevation adapted to a particular 
1 e 


Specifications and Methods of Estimating. 1. 125 
Professional Practice ndebasSgcoesnecsessa3 lasseseasres a 


Total...... 690 

25. A candidate to be entitled to pass must obtain at 

least half the number of marks (namely 300), though this 

proportion need not necessarily extend to each of the 
several divisions. 














TRAITS OF THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD. 


We have received the following stray recol- 
lections from a well-known correspondent :— 

When the late Earl and Daniel Maclise, the 
Royal Academician, were young men, I happened 
to be present at a visit from the former to the 
latter. The painter had just completed a 
picture from Moore’s poem of the veiled prophet 
of Khorassan, which illustrated the passage in 
which that deceiver unveils himself to his dupe 
Zelica; and the then young D'Israeli came to 
see it. Mokanna’s words in the poem are :— 

* * Here, jadge if Hell, with all its power to damn, 

Can add one curse to the foul thing I am! ’ 
He raised his veil ; the maid turn’d slowly round, 
Look’d at him, shriek’d, and sank upon the ground,” 

Maclise had utilised all his resources for the 
horrible in representing the false prophet, and 
his Zelica was as lovely as was usual with that 
accomplished painter's types of beauty. 
D'Israeli expressed his admiration of the force 
and charms of the work, with the addition of 
this remark, ‘I do not see why she should be 
so much shocked at him, for they say that 
pretty women like ugly men.” 

It was shortly after this time that D’Israeli 
made his maiden speech in the House of Com- 
mons, which some one alleged to be virgin on 
the ridiculous! It was not so judged of, how- 
ever, by all who heard it there. Thomas 
Wakley, the popular and eloquent member for 
Finsbury, of that time, remarked to me a day 
or two afterwards, in respect to it, “that young 
man told us that we should listen to him some 
day,—and I fally believe it,—and that the 
country will do so also.” 

Many years after this, when the future Prime 
Minister and Earl had just attained the high 
position of Chancellor of the Exchequer, I was 
waiting for the train to town at the Taplow 
Station of the Great Western Railway. I was a 
good deal before my time, and several other 
people were also on the platform, when a page 
appeared on it in charge of some laggage, and of 
an important-looking despatch-box which he 
deposited on the top of it. On this box appeared, 
in large letters, the inscription “The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,” which, as may be supposed, 
excited much attention. When expectation was 
thus at ity full pitch, the newly-appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself appeared, 
and became immediately ‘ the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes.” Hvidently he fully appre- 
ciated and enjoyed the situation as he paced 
backwards aad forwards on the platform, if not 
quite with the stride and the step of a stage 
hero, yet with a full and assured consciousness 
of his newly-acquired pride of place. 

The last time I had the opportanity of seeing 
this remarkable and great man was ata public 
dinner of the Society of Arts, at which he had 
accepted the office of chairman. He com. 
menced his speech on this occasion with some 
solemnity,—‘“ A hundred years ago,” he said, 
such was the state of things, and such and such 
changes have taken place, and so on; and the 
same phrase of “a hundred years ago” was 
brought in two or three times afterwards with 
much effect, in the course of a very iateresting 
address. I was seated where I could well see 
and hear him, and mark his features; and also 
I could perceive, just in front of, and below him, 
an unfortunate individaal, who, most strangely 
for such an occasion, seemed extremely drowsy, 
and was in the most inopportune and uncom- 
fortable condition of being between asleep and 
awake, As the future Harl rose to address the 


numerous meeting, I noticed his keen eye glanog 
down at once to this discouraging object, which 
did not, however, seem in the least to affect 
him, and although he vouchsafed it an ooga, 
sional look afterwards, it in no way interfered 
with the perfection with which he worked ont 
his thesis, or refined the preparations for hig 
epigrammatic points, which, as usual with him 
were the telling landmarks of his speech, and 
with which his address on this occasion abun. 
dantly sparkled. 








5}ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARORI. 


TECTS: ELECTION OF OFFICERs, 


At the annual general meeting, on the 9th 
inst., the following members were elected to the 
offices of President, Vice- Presidents, Secretaries 
and other members of Council, for the year 
terminating on the first Monday in May, 1882.— 

President.—George Edmund Street, R.A. 
F.S.A. , 

Vice-Presidents. — Thomas Hayter Lewis 
F.8.A.; Horace Jones; Ewan Christian, 

Ordinary Members of Council.—Arthur William 
Blomfield, M.A.; David Brandon, F.S.A.; James 
Brooks; Arthur Cates; Joseph Clarke, F.§.A.- 
Henry Currey ; John Gibson ; Octavius Hansard; 
John Honeyman, Glasgow; Edward I’ Anson, 
F.G.S.; James Thomas Knowles; Edward 
Graham Paley, Lancaster; George Vulliamy ; 
Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A.; Thomas Worthing. 
ton, Manchester. 

Honorary Secretary.—John Macvicar Anderson. 

Secretary.—William Henry White. 

The following members were elected to to 
offices of Treasurer, Honorary Solicitor, and 
Auditors, for the year terminating on the first 
Monday in May, 1882:— 

Treasurer.—Sir Walter Rockliffe Farquhar, 
Bart., Hon. Associate. 

Solicitor.—Frederick Ouvry, F.S.A., Hon, 
Fellow. 

Auditors.—Wyatt Papworth, Fellow ; Thomas 
Miller Rickman, F.S A., Associate. 

The scrutineers appointed by the meeting 
to receive the balloting papers and report the 
result, were Wyatt Papworth, Fellow, and John 
Noyes, Fellow. 








SAFETY iN THEATRES. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitas Board of 
Works last week, the Building Act Committee 
presented & report, stating that they had pro- 
ceeded upon the resolation of the Board of the 
4th July, 1880, referring to them for considera- 
tion the question of the powers of the Board 
with respect to the alteration of existing 
theatres, and had received from the Superinten- 
ding Architect a report, accompanied by plans, 
as to the present means of ingress and egress at 
the Strand Theatre, and the improvements 
which it is desirable to effect in the same; and 
recommending thatthe matter be referred back 
to the committee with power to act, with a view 
to the solicitor taking the necessary proceedings 
to enforce the provisions of the Metropolis 
Management and Building Acts Amendment 
Act, 1878. 

On the motion of Mr. Runtz, the report was 
adopted. 

Mr. John Jones asked if the committee was 
satisfied with the ingress and egress at the 
theatres in the metropolis ? 

Mr. Runtz, the chairman of the committee, 
sald they were not satisfied with the present 
condition of things, and had ordered plans to be 
prepared of all the theatres, and were taking 
active measures to ascertain what was necessary 
tobe done. The theatres recently erected and in 
course of erection were satisfactory; what he 
alladed to was the old theatres. 








New Assembly Rooms, Old Charlton 
Village, Kent.—This building, jast now opened, 
has been erected by Sir Spencer Maryon M. Wil- 
son, bart.,who has given it over to the inhabitants 


of Charlton for their recreation. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid on the 19th of June last by 
his eldest son. The building is in the Queen 
Anne style, executed in red bricks and Lascelles 8 
patent atone. It consists of a large hall, capable 
of seating 300 persons in chairs, large platform, 
two reading-rooms, &c, in the rear. The cost 
of the above was 2,1751. Mr. William Tamsett, 
of Charlton, was the builder, and Mr. Joho 
Rowland, of Plamstead, Kent, was the architect. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS, 1881. 


Tus Sixth* General Conference of Architects, 
peld under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, commenced its proceed- 
ings on Friday, the 6th inst., in the rooms at 
Conduit-street, which, although not so incon- 
yeniently crowded as on some former Conference 
opening nights, were yet well filled, many of the 
gentlemen present representing provincial archi- 
tectural societies. 

At eight o’clock the President and Council 
held a reception, and at half-past eight the 
President, Mr. John Whichcord, F.S.A., took the 
chair, and delivered the following 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


Q@znTLEMEN,—It is now three years since a 
general invitation was given to the architects 
of the United Kingdom to meet in these rooms 
for the purpose of discussing questions connected 
with the art, science, and business of our pro- 
fession; and ten years have elapsed since the 
firs; General Conference of British Architects 
was convened under the presidentship of the late 
Thomas Henry Wyatt, my esteemed predecessor, 
and for a time the honorary secretary of the 
Institute. He, at that first Conference, when 
doubts were expressed as to the expediency of 
making such conferences annual or biennial, 
hinted that he thought they should be made 
triennial; and the Council recently determined 
to allow three years to elapse since the last Con- 
ference of 1878, before inviting gentlemen to 
another. They also decided that another three 
years should pass before another invitation of a 
similar kind shonld be issued; and they were 
actuated, I think, by the remembrance that 
three years hence our jubilee would be attained, 
for in 1884 the LIastitute of British Architects 
will have been founded fifty years. 

The programme we have to offer is perhaps 
neither new nor attractive. Indeed, it is pretty 
much tke same, though in a more concentrated 
form, as that presented ten years ago, when 
Mr. John Hebb read an excellent paper on 
“Taking out Quantities and Measuring Works,” 
and Professor Kerr treated with equal force on 
“The Commercial Aspect of Architectural Com- 
petitions,” both subjects which still exercise the 
minds of many earnest and thorough workers in 
the cause of unity and intelligent reform. They 
are subjects which, during ten years, have 
received @ great deal of elucidation, not only 
from professional inquirers, but from independent 
eritics,—subjects also which are better under- 
stood by ourselves and the pnblic than was the 
case ten years ago. I am not, however, going 
to treat at length of either subject in this 

. I simply repeat what I said in 1879 
from this chair, that “there is one detail of 
architectural practice,—often forced upon pro- 
fessional men who happen to be situated at a 
distance from the large provincial capitals,— 
which offers to the outsider an easy handle of 
criticism. It lies in the mode of payment 
adopted for bills of quantities.” I commend 

fact to your notice, more especially because 

the Council of the Institute have lately passed 
& resolution in reference to an alleged practice 
of a few architects and quantity surveyors,— 
& practice whereby an architect without doing 
* of the work, or accepting one iota of 
© responsibility, receives a share of the com- 
ace paid to the quantity surveyor who, in 

o interest of their common employer, takes 
ie the quantities. The course pursued by the 
—*— in this matter, both on the part of the 
war a Committees who have been occupied 
the ea details of the subject and on that of 

an ouncil, will be fully explained to you in the 

88 which Mr. Arthur Cates, as chairman of 
32 Convened for to-morrow morning, 
J 2* and which I am assured will be 
p Pp mented by papers on the methods now in 
ogue in different parts of the country. 
2 question of competitions, much has 
Mes deny said, and the memorial presented by 

—* tfrom more than 1,300 architects to the 

32 then ns that steps should be taken to 
ay b Competition system. upon a more satis- 
part af Pre by means of united action on the 
J —* profession of architects, is fresh in 
in the ‘Some of you may also be aware 
Conditions” drawn up by the 


* The first Conf, 
erence was held in 1871. th 
lt ‘Ct 8 1876, the fourth jn 1676, and the Rf i 
the volames of of the ings will be found in 








Council, in response to an invitation given by the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, the leading suggestion 
of that memorial was not overlooked. Oar 
difficulty, however, does not lie in recommead- 
ing equitable conditions; the point is how to get 
such equitable conditions adepted, and then 
equitably carried out; and, further, how, when 
the conditions of a competition are not equitable, 
you are to restrain colleagues, especially the 
younger men, from ignoring their own interests 
no less than those of the profession to which 
they belong. Whatever may ultimately be 
resolved upon in this competition question,— 
after the Institute Committee on Competitions 
have finally reported and the Council have dis- 
cussed the report,—whatever professional com- 
bination may be formed, I trast that the bad 
aspect of modern unionism may be kept steadily 
in view, so that we may always know what to 
avoid. At the same time, I admit that some 
sort of agreement must necessarily be made and 
adhered to,—such agreement to form a basis for 
the conduct of those whose interests induce them 
to take part in this now recognised and syste- 
matic lottery. 

Perhaps it will assist the discussion of this 
subject, and save some heartburning and loss of 
hard cash, if I give you the outlines of a scheme 
of architectural competition which, within the 
last week or so, has been devised in order to 
obtain a variety of designs for a building pro- 
posed to be érected in London at an outlay of, 
possibly, a quarter of a million sterling. In 
order that you may understand the position, I 
mast tell you that the proposed building is to 
be erected upon a site already covered with the 
foundation and basement walls of a huge struc- 
ture, the construction of which was stopped a 
few years ago for want of funds. The site, 
together with the partially-execated buildings 
upon it, have been acquired by a group of well- 
known and experienced speculators, who, with 
or without professional assistance, have drawn 
up the conditions of a limited architectural 
competition, such as, I think, are unparalleled in 
the annals of architectural competition. First, 
they send a lithographed plan of the site, show- 
ing the foundations existing upon it, and though 
they “ believe” the measurements of the walls, 
&c., on the site are strictly accurate, the compe- 
titor is advised to carefully survey it, for these 
foundations are to be utilised. As to the general 
character of the building to be designed, the 
competitor is left free to carry out his own 
ideas, provided, above all things, that the in- 
ternal arrangements conform to those of the 
best similar buildings in this country, or on the 
Continent, or in the United States. The plans, 
sections, and elevations are to be drawn to a 
uniform scale of ¢ in. to a foot (unless ¥; in. 
be preferred by the competitor) with the lead- 
ing dimensions figured. There are to be eleva- 
tions of the principal fronts, longitudinal and 
transverse sections, with a plan of each floor. 
Each set of designs is to be delivered on or 
before the 20th of next month; the architects 
invited to prepare them are some half-dozen 
men of experience and position, myself being 
one of the number, and this is how we are to 
be remunerated. A sum of 1501. will be paid 
to each competitor “towards the out-of-pocket 
expenses,” and “the designs and plans will 











become the property of the proprietors, who 
are not to be bound to adopt any of them.” 
Now, gentlemen, when I was honoured with an 
invitation to join in this competition,—it being 
nearly twenty years since I have been a com- 
petitor in an architectural competition,—I wrote 
for further information, and in terms of which 
the following are extracts :— 

‘¢1, I presume that the six or seven architects selected 
to compete are all Fellows of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or, at all events, of admitted position ia the 
profession. I think the names should be disclosed, that 
each may form his own —— on this point. 

2. The sum offered to each competitor towards the cost 
of his drawings is a satisfactory feature, but it is palpable 
that the only real prize to an architect of standing would 
be the ultimate employment to carry out the work, which 
is one of great magnitude and cost. For this reason, the 
proprietors should bind themselves to employ the archi- 
tect whose plans are selected, upon the usual terms of pro- 
fessional remuneration. A 
3. A professional assessor should be appointed by the 

roprietors, and his award as to the merits of the several 
| oe should be final. It is hardly probable that the 
roprietore themselves are qualified to interpret the re- 
Roement, of architectural design, or to deal with the repu- 
tation of six or seven leadin architects. At all events, I 
think that the competitors should be informed who will be 


outlay contemplated upon the building, nor any limit ae 
to height and number of rooms, I presume these are 
points purposely omitted.”’ 


The answers I obtained to the foregoing 
questions were not satisfactory; indeed, they 
were ladicrously the reverse. I was informed 
that the proprietors would exercise their own 
jadgment in the selection; that they would be 
inflaenced in that judgment “in favour of a 
plain building giving the largest number of 
lettable rooms ;”’ and that it was “ the object of 
the proprietors to have a building which would 
secure the best commercial results.” Observe, 
gentlemen, this is not an instance in which an 
attempt is made to evoke the latent genius of 
some heaven-born architect,—to call up from 
obscurity some patient, unknown, and struggling 
artist, who shall produce a monument that may 
hereafter be regarded a3 a certain mark in the 
varying records of architectural history. Thia 
is a plain business transaction, proposed by mex 
of an eminently business character, to six or 
seven members of a profession supposed to be 
willing at all times to sacrifice its time, ite 
talent, its hard-earned money, if not its good 
name, in a blind race for a small bag of 
sovereigns. The six sets of plans for a building 
which will cost at least 250,000/. will be 
acquired by the proprietors for the sum of 9002, 
and from these six sets, the work of architects 
of standing and experience, some clever schemer 
of plans will be enabled to produce a final desiga 
possessing the highest commercial advantages, 
which, probably, a contractor may be employed 
to execute,—at all events, no assurance has been 
given that it will not be so. If there be anyone 
present who has responded to the invitation to 
compete, on such terms as I have described, for 
such a building as the one I allude to, I trust 
that he will refuse to assist in bringing discredit 
upon his calling as an artist and a man of 
science. I need hardly add that, after eliciting 
the information I have communicated, and 
making a final attempt to get the conditions 
altered for the good of my colleagues, I declined 
to join in the competition. 

You will also, at the sixth and final meeting of 
this Conference, have an opportunity to hear 
and discuss the opinions of two gentlemen 
practically occupied in the art of mural decora- 
tion, a subject which, in 1878, at the last Con- 
ference, was ably treated by Mr. Armitage, the 
well-known Royal Academician and professor of 
painting. A paper will be read by Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown on “ Mural Painting and the 
Gambier Parry Process”; and Mr. J. D. Crace, 
the son of the well-known and highly-esteemed 
decorator, Mr. Crace, is to read a short paper om 
“The Coloured Decoration of Pablic and Private 
Buildings.” The subject of mural decoration is 
one of such importance to architects that I 
cannot but urge upon those of our Honorary 
Associates whose inclinations and occupations 
are directed to its study and practice, to give us 
the benefit, if not of their opinions, at least of 
their presence, on Thursday evening next, when 
my successor will, I trust, occupy this chair. I 
could have wished that William Burges had 
been alive to join in the discussion, or that our 
rooms might have been adorned on the occasion 
with his beautiful designs for mural decoration. 


The thought displayed in every scheme cf wall- 
covering invented or adapted by Burges hag 
always seemed to me to place him high in the 
ranks of those architects whose practice is 
concerned with this interesting branch of archi- 


tecture. 
During the week of the Conference, it has 


been arranged to pay a number of visits to 
various buildings, old and new, which are not 
accessible to the public, or even to the few who 
take an artistic interest in them. 
buildings is Buckingham Palace, and it is 
almost unnecessary for me to say that the 
favour conferred on the Institute in this matter 
is a great one. Through the kind assistance of 
our patron, the Prince of Wales, members of 
Institute, and those non-members who are 
attending this Conference, will nave the privi- 
lege of visiting the picture-gallery and the State 
apartments of Buckingham Palace... . 
in the afternoon of Monday, visits may be paid 
to some of the City churches, where Mr. George 
H. Birch has kindly undertaken to describe and 
explain, if necessary, various points of interest 
connected with them. On Wednesday, at eleven 


One of these 


. Then, 








the Builder for the respective years, 


their " 
aie Jinee nod in the instractions any allusion to the 


a.m., Mr, Street will receive members and their. 
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friends attending the Conference, at the Strand 

entrance of his great building, and accompany 

them through the Royal Oourts of Justice, now 

in course of execution from his designs and 

under his able superintendence; and in the 

afternoon of the same day a visit is to be paid 

to tho house of Sir Frederick Leighton, the 

President of the Royal Academy and our Hono- 

rary Associate. Farther, at five p.m. on Wed- 

nesday, Mr. Matt. Wyatt will be ready to show 

any members that may desire it over the new 
Hospital for Consumption at Brompton,—a 
building of much practical interest, commeneed 
under the charge of his father, the late Mr. 
T.H. Wyatt. On Thursday morning, at eleven, 
the Messrs. Doulton have kindly consented to 
throw open the famous Lambeth Potteries. 
- » « « Lastly, there is the visit to Hertford 
House, Manchester-square, the residence of Sir 
Richard Wallace, our courteous and distinguished 
Honorary Associate, who will himself be present 
to receive the President and Council, and who 
is most desirous that his magnificent collection 
of pictures and other objects of art should 
be seen by the architects of the United King- 
dom. .... In fine, before the close cf the Con- 
ference, it will be the duty,—a pleasurable duty, 
no doubt,—of my successor to offer our humble 
acknowledgments to her Majesty the Qaeen for 
the gracious permission we have received to visit 
Backingham Palace; while the thanks to Sir 
Frederick Leighton and Sir Richard Wallace 
will, I feel sure, be coupled in a unanimous and 
enthusiastic vote. 

There is one subject of discussion which, at 
the first Conference of ten years ago, occupied 
a —— place in the programme, a subject 
which has, since that time, been frequently dis- 
cussed within these walls, but which does not 
appear in the agenda of business prepared for 

our present consideration. I refer to the sub- 
jot of obligatory examination for membership. 
hat, as far as we are concerned, is now settled, 
and such being the case, perhaps I may be per. 
mitted to recapitulate one or two facts con- 
nected with the discussion of this important 
matter daring the course of my presidentship, 
more especially because I know that there are 
present at this moment several gentlemen con- 
nected with the provincial architectural societies, 
whose action for or against may exercise an im. 
portant influence upon the future of the char- 
tered body of British architects. In my first 
presidential address I treated at some length of 
the possibility and desirability of preparing for 
the execation of that by-law (passed in 1877) 
whereby all gentlemen engaged in the study 
or practice of civil architecture, before present:- 
ing themselves for election as Associates, shall, 
after May, 1882, be required to pass an examina- 
tion before their election, according to a standard 
to be fixed from time to time by the Council.” 
Well, we have fixed the standard for 1882, and 
in March next the first obligatory examination 
for membership will take place under the super- 
intendence of a board of examiners composed of 
the president, vice-presidents, the honorary 
secretary, and seven Fellows. The regulations 
and programme containing the slight amend- 
ments passed at the business meeting summoned 
to discuss them, are now printed, together with 
extracts from the charter and by-laws, the forms 
of declaration and nomination, and the new 
rules for the award of the Ashpitel Prize, so 
that in this publication may be found full par- 
ticulars of the course to be pursued by students 
and others for admission to the Institute as 
Associates.* It is proposed to send a copy to 
every member of the Institute, and should 
authorities of architectural societies in different 
parts of the United Kingdom express a wish to 
receive a certain number of copies, they shall be 
sent. Oar object is to direct the attention of 
professional men, both members and non-mem- 
bars, to the kind of test we propose to apply to 
young meso desirous of earning the honour as 
well as the advantage of the Associateship. And 
pray observe, gentlemen, I am using no mere 
form of words, At the present moment, every 
member of the Institute who has received a cer- 
tificate of proficiency in the Voluntary Examina- 
tion, is distinguished in our published roll by a 
ial mark; and hereafter, every Associate 
who enters by examination will be similarly dis- 
. tinguished. A time will come, no doubt, when 
such a mode of distinction may be unnecessary, 
when most of those who joined under the original 
rules will sleep the sleep of the just, and the 


en 





* On another 
gramme of the 0 


great mass of members will have entered by 
examination. 

Bat, for the remainder of this century, I may 
fairly predict that new Associates by examina- 
tion will be distinguished, in the roll of mem- 
bers, from their older colleagues. This is what 
I want gentlemen who have come here to-night 
from the great provincial centres to tell their 
pupils. I should like to be assured that, under 
the fostering advice and direction of architec- 
tural societies, students were preparing for the 
course laid down in this publication to which I 
have alluded; to know that in Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Leicester, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Edinburgh, there are small 
groups of young men who look to the Royal 
Institute to confirm by examination the training 
they have received under the guidance of their 
local societies. But I fancy that some of you 
are saying of this obligatory examination, “Oh! 
it is only half an examination, only intended for 
Associates, and if young men will wait a few 
years, they will be able to enter, full-fledged, as 
Fellows.” Itis, therefore, but justice to those 
who think so that I should disabuse their minds 
of an undoubted error. You may have observed 
that lately a very largo accession of new mem- 
bers has taken place, and at present about 100 
others are waiting to be admitted as Associates. 
Bat comparatively few gentlemen are recom- 
mended by the Council for admission as Fellows. 
The applications, however, are numerous, and if 
the Council did not oppose every reasonable 
obstacle to candidates, a large number of new 
Fellows would be admitted, and would have 
been admitted during the last year. My opinion 
is, that before the close of 1882 the Council will 
recommend to the Institute an addition to the 
by-law referring to the obligatory examination 
of candidates for Associateship. They will 
recommend that no gentleman shall be admitted 
a Fellow until he has passed a certain number 
of years in the ranks of the Associates,—at 
least, that is my conviction and my hope. Mean- 
while, gentlemen, enough has been done and is 
being done {to prove the earnestness of our 
endeavours, within the Institute, to advance the 
interests, not of the corporate body alone, but 
of the whole profession of British architects 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Street, R.A., said he ventured to make 
complaint of only one thing in regard to the 
address which had just been delivered, and that 
was its brevity. That, however, if it were a 
fault in one sense, was an example which might 
be usefully put forward by the President of a 
conference, and no doubt all who took part in 
the discussions would endeavour to emulate that 
good example. In the observations which he 
(the speaker) had to offer, he would be as brief 
as possible. There were four principal subjects 
which the chairman had brought before the Con- 
ference, and as to each of which he (Mr. Street) 
desired to say a word or two. As to the sub- 
ject of quantities, he trusted, on behalf of those 
architects who never had anything to do with 
the preparation of the quantities for their 
works, that the deliberations of the Con- 
ference would lead the way to some more regular 
and systematic mode of preparing quantities for 
buildings, together with a more definite mode of 
payment for the work. He did not know what 
the experience of other architects might be, but 
his experience was that sometimes when the 
quantities of a building had been taken ont, 
they were found to be either very fall or very 
loose, and there was also a heavy charge for 
lithography. He hoped the Conference would 
be able to arrive at some improvement in the 
present mode of conducting quantity business. 
On the much more barren subject of architec- 
tural competitions, he wished to say a few words, 
because so many architects had done him the 
honour to consult him on the subject some 
months ago, when that astoundingly large me- 
morial on competitions was presented to the 
Institute. It seemed to him that in much of 
the discussion that had taken place since the 
memorial was presented some points had been 
overlooked. It was, he thought, extremely 
desirable that whatever laws or rules might be 
framed by the Conference or by the Institute, 
should be as moderate as possible. If they 
attempted to go too much into detail, such rules 
would not be accepted by the public, nor, he 
thought, by a great many architects. What 


was desirable was the formulation of some short, 


definite rules for the acceptance of the profes- 
sion and of the publictoo. If too much were 
attempted by the Conference, nothing would be 
done. If the conditions were. made too 





cated, the public would refuse to accept them 
and possibly many architects weuld feel them. 
selves debarred from becoming members of the 
Institute. He thought that any rales which would 
prevent the younger members of the profession 
from entering into competitions under certain 
conditions would be wrong and impolitic, for in 
competitions lay the only hope of many men who 
entered the profession without influential cop. 
nexions of making themselves known. He wag 
rather inclined to think that, in spite of the 
exceptionally bad case which the chairman had 
quoted,—certainly one of the most monstrong 
proposals he had ever heard of in connexion with 
competitions,—competitions were not s0 rife 
now as they were a few yearsago. The system 
was, he thought, killing itself. Passing on to 
notice the programme of visits, Mr. Street said 
the members of the Conference all looked for. 
ward with pleasure to the visits to Sir Richard 
Wallace’s house, to Buckingham Palace, and to 
Mr. Aitchison’s charming work at the residence 
of Sir Frederick Leighton. In view of the pro- 
mised paper by Mr. Ford Madox Brown on 
mural painting, Mr. Street called attention to 
the steps about to be taken by the Royal Aca- 
demy to promote the study and practice of 
mural decoration, and stated that he had pro- 
mised the Academy that from time to time 
architects would find suitable spaces in their 
building for the exercise of the powers of the 
students to whom prizes for mural pain 

would be offered every year. He thought that 
what the Academy proposed to do in this matter 
was the most practical proposal that had yet 
been made to,—he might almost say,—force 
mural decoration upon a world which, singular 
enough, did not seem to appreciate it as 
it should. With regard to the subject 
of architectural examination or education, 
—for one seemed to him to be neces. 
sarily mixed up with the other,—he thought 
there could be no doubt that any system of 
architectural examination involved, as a matter 
of course, more careful architectural education. 
Bat his principal objection to the scheme which 
had been prepared, was that it hardly went 
far enough, although he understood, and took 
it for granted, that the scheme as now presented 
was a very mild one, because it was the first 
attempt to enforce it, and that by degrees it 
would be made more strict in its terms; as it 
would need to be, because young men only 
capable of getting 300 marks out of the de- 
sired 600 would be extremely ignorant young 
men, and not fit to be members of the Institute. 
His decided conviction was that what was 
wanted was an examination which could be 
passed only by accomplished men. With regard 
to this question of architectural education, he 
ventured to refer to the work which the Royal 
Academy was doing in that direction. The 
Royal Academy had 400 students in its schools, 
and last year the rather astonishing fact oo- 
curred that the number of admissions of archi- 
tects was equal to the number of admissions of 
painters, the number being precisely the same 
of each class of students, viz., 128. The srchi- 
tectural stadents were under the guidance of & 
very distinguished and able master, and they 
were visited once in every week by one of the 
architectural members of the Academy. Three 
of the architectural members, for instance, each 
took thirteen weeks’ visiting and teaching, and 
he hoped that the result would be, as time went 
on, that the Academy would be able to send to 
the Institute students for examination of whom 


the Academy should not be ashamed. In order 
to enconrage architectural students the Academy 


was holding out increased inducements. For 
instance, they were making the Travelling 
Studentship more valuable than hitherto. br 
Academy Travelling Stadentship, io the Gol 
Medal Year, would be worth 200l., and in 
alternate years the Academy intended to give a 
sam of money to enable a young architect to 
travel in England. In addition to these things, 
the Academy was establishing a modelling ys 
for young architects; it compelled ‘them 
listen to lectures; and, in short, it’ was wor | 
everything it could to fit young architects 
pass the examination which the ——2 
instituted. He trustod, therefore, that the : 
of the examination would not be kept too —* 
In conclusion, Mr. Street asked the — 
givo a vote of thanks to the chairman for 
dress. 
“a Horace Jones said it afforded him gree’ 
pleasure to second the suggestion of his X 
Mr. Street. Without occupying 8° much tive 





as Mr. Street had taken in his 
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— 
analysis of the four points of the chairman’s 
address, he wished to touch upon one subject 
which he had had at heart for many years, and 
upon which he differed entirely from Mr. Street. 
He would do so by telling a little story which 
he had read. Whenthe god Vishnu first of all 

+ command of Heaven, he called unto himself 
his chief priest Brahma, and said, “ What are all 
those multitudes upon the earth to do? We have 
opened a fine handsome gate, but we cannot get 
the people to come into Heaven.” Brahma, who 
had the reputation of being a successful old 
man, said,—“ If you open the door only just a 
little bit as you are doing, only the big and 
clever will try to get in. Instead of that, open 
the door wide, and you will find them all come 
up to the door, and then, when you have got 
them all there, you can gradually close the door 
and only admit the good ones.” Inlike manner, 
he (Mr. Jones) said,—Let in all you can, and 
refuse no one that you can admit with honour. 

Mr. Street having put the motion, Mr. Which- 
cord briefly acknowledged the compliment, thus 
bringing to a close the first meeting of the 
Conference. 





QUANTITIES. 


Tas was the subject for discussion at the 
second meeting of the Conference, which was 
held on Saturday morning, and was attended by 
about sixty gentlemen. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY MR. ARTHUR CATES, 
CHAIRMAN. 


At the concluding meeting of the Third General 
Conference of Architects, held Jane 18, 1874, a 
resolation was adopted requesting the Council 
of the Institute to bring the subject of “The 
Employment of Surveyors” before a future Con- 
ference, and in accordance with that request, 
twomornings of this Conference have been appro- 
priated to the subject, under the more general 
head of “ Quantities.” 

The consideration of the subject which has 
thus been allocated for discussion at these two 
meetings will probably be assisted if in opening 
the proceedings I occupy a few minutes with a 
summary of what has been done in relation to 
the subject since the question was first mooted 
in these rooms. 

In his opening address at the First General 
Conference of Architects, on May 22, 1871, the 
President of the Institute, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
entered at some length upon the practice of 
architects in relation to quantities, and expressed 
his own views as follows :— 

I believe that the simplest and most satisfactory 
arrangement would be to disconnect the surveyor from 
the builder, to make him (on the nomination of the archi- 
tect) the agent and adviser of the employer in the matter 
of quantities, as the architect is in matters of arrange- 
ment, taste, construction, and decoration. That he 
should take out the quantities from the architect’s draw- 
ings on his own responsibility ; that he should be paid by 
the 22* instead of by the builder (half on the com- 
pletion of his quantities, and half on completion of the 
Work and settlement of account). That the priced bi'ls of 
quantities should be attached to, and form part of, the 
contract, as much as the drawings and specifications 3 and 
when si va and re ae 8 se Ragin be referred to 

or ing w o accounts t 

With the consent of both parties ‘That the builder chould 
not be held responsible for the execution of any works 
not included in these quantities, and for which naturally, 
omy have not been included in his priced bills of quan- 
— he has not been paid; but that, on the other — 
must be eld responsible to execute (or to have de- 
ucted from his bill, in making up the final account) any 
rtion of the work included in the quantities which he 
not executed, We should thus, I think, have a fair 

vay nese that only the actual quantity of work shown on 
pad * was included in the quantities, and thus the 
The of our works would not be unnecessarily swelled. 

Lamployer would be fully protected, for as long his 
pe tect and his surveyor were honest men, he would 
sd psy for work actually executed, and there would be 
4 — taken to cover unknown contingencies, I have 
Sdopted this system in my own ‘ can scarcely 
— though I should be ly to hear, any practical 

any ae can be urged against it. 

conceive no more unjust or 
tothe spitit of equity than to require » builder 78 
be pee as they come from your surveyor, denying 
the Tight to a t @ surveyor to verify on his 
te o accuracy of those quantities, and yet to bind 
> in ® contract to execute all the works shown on 

—* ae of dra and described in a given specifi- 
fe thee h many of the items may have been omitted 
teein quantities you force him to take without guaran- 
— aoeuraey. I hear this is sometimes sought to 


nose? interest which the introduction of a then 

subject into the presidential address 
,was strikingly evidenced by the ani- 

—2* discussion which followed the delivery of 

—— and which was almost exclusively 

On the rns question, 

of the Conference, 

John ~ ob paper was read by Mr. 

~ leo On Taking-ont Quantities and 


ollowing day, at the second meeting | #ll 


asked, ‘ Why should not an architect take ont 
his own quantities ? ” 

As a consequence of the interest thus mani- 
feasted, at the adjourned meeting held May 26, 
1871, the Council was requested to appoint a 
committee on “ The Employment of Surveyors.” 
This committee circulated widely in the profes. 
sion the following questions, viz. :— 


1, Is it desirable that the practice erally adopted in 
the case of large works (whereby a —* or is — 
to represent the employer, and another the builders, such 
surveyors being jointly responsible to the builder for the 
accuracy of the quantities), should be in any way 
modified ? 

2. It was suggested as a convenient course for general 
adoption that the ——— should be prepared by a sur- 
veyor nominated by the architect, and who would be 
responsible to the employer for his accuracy, the builder 
being relieved from any responsibility in regard thereto. 

8. The adoption of this course will go far towards dis- 
connecting the surveyor from the builder, and making him 
the agent and adviser of the employer in the matter of 

usntities, &c. Would this bea system advantageous and 
esirable for general adoption P 

4. A suggestion that the bills of quantities should form 
— of the contract was well received. Architects in 
eading practice mentioned that they had for many years 
adopted such a course, and found it to work well, and to 
be equitable to both employer and builder. Are there any 
valid objections to the introduction of such a system, the 
dimensions on which the bills are founded being, in such 
a case, placed in the hands of both architect an builder ? 

5. It appears to be not unusual for some architects, 
especially in the provinces, to furnish the bills of quan- 
tities for works to be carried out under their own super- 
intendence. However convenient this practice may be in 
some instances, are not special precautions necessary P 
Should not the “bills” in such instances invariably 
form part of the contract? And from whom should the 
architect receive payment for such quantities ? 

6. It was mentioned as being au ordinary and reasonable 
course that the responsibility of the accuracy of the quan- 
tities should be thrown upon the builder, by fixing a time, 
3 one month from the acceptance of the tender, during 
which he might prove the quantities, but after which no 
objection would be allowed. Might not great injustice be 
committed under such a system? 

7. It would be desirable to secure more general uni- 
formity of practice with regard to the taking out of quan- 
tities. How can this be best attained? 


To these questions a large number of replies 
were received, evidencing a wide diversity of 
opinion, in some cases, however, to be explained 
by individual and local circumstances. A few 
extracts from these replies may be interesting 


teristic of the diverse views expressed, all 
selected from the replies of men of good posi- 
tion :— 

1, “I think it objectionable that the architect should 
have anything to do with the quantities. It :laces him in 
a position of suspicion from both sides, end it places too 
much power in his hands,” 

2. ‘The suganation that the bills of quantities should 
form part of the contract, is, I think, highly objection- 
able. —* would, in fact, be a direct premium to careless- 
ness, &o. 

If’ the architect supplies the quantities he should 
be responsible for their accuracy. ... 

The surveyor being paid for the —— 
should be held sible... . The idea of t i 
the responsibility of the test of accuracy on the builder is 
an unjust one,” 

8. * The bills of quantities cannot form ‘part of the 
coatract.’ They will necessarily become the whole sub- 
stance of the contract, drawings and ifications being 
merely explanatory of the mode in which the work is to be 
done. This system is open to the fatal objection that it 
would leave the proprietor unprotected against all errors 
or omissions, which protection it was. the object of the 
quantities to provide for him.” 

4. ‘The architect and the builder should keep atarm’s 
length, and the employer should know of every arrange- 
ment n them, 

Quantities ought not to be charged for which the 
buiider has to verify or to retake.” 

5. “I consider it most objectionable for any architect 
to farnish quantities,’’ 

6. “I always make the quantities part and parcel of the 
contract, and I have always found such a plan most 


advantageous for the oyer. I always let my surveyor 
—— a copy of the ensions, and give them to the 
ilder. 
Ithink it a great mistake for architects to take out 


their own quantities; if they do, they should be part of the 
contract, and be paid for by the employer.” 

7. **The em —* of the architect to take out the 
quantities should have the ful/ sanction, specifically given, 
of the employer. The bills should be attached to the con- 


The architect should receive payment direct from the 
pe deg in the same way as he does his commission as 
architect.” 

8. * It seems to me that when an architect advises the 
employment of an independent surveyor, as the agent of 
the employer, he should have no pecuciary interest what- 
ever in the quantities,” 

9. ** I think every possible objection should be taken to 
architects taking out their own quantities: it leads to endless 
disputes, nearly always to the discredit of the profession, 
and quite neutralises all efforts to render the members of 
it more of artists or less of surveyors.” 

10, “The employment of a quantity surveyor other than 
the architect is very advantageous to the designer of the 
Retails in plans, Ape gy Alpe ginny 

are sugges y nee greater 
completeness obtained. om 
11. ‘I consider it the proper course that the architect 
sneuld — — —— He, of 
men, should know the anatomy and construction 
the plans. Of course he is liable te error, but he should 
take great care and precautions to avoid it.’’ 





ing Works,” in the course of which he 


12, “Iam of opinion that it is best for the atchitect to 
farnish bills of quantities, with a heading similar to that 


on this occasion, and I will read a dozen, charac- | P 


of | quantities supplied 








subjoined,* and to protect himself by taking a memo- 
randum from the builder like that marked} (see below). 
Ihave no objection to other architects adopting what- 
ever plan they like, but I protest against the Iostitute 
la: any rule casting any stigma or reflection on 
those ‘ who take out their own quantities.’ Some architects 
are ‘mere artists,’ and cannot take them out; some are too 
lazy, and ‘won’t;’ some too nervous, and ‘dar’n’t.’ I 
hold that the truest architect is he who can and does do 
everything, from the design to the bill of quantities.” 


After considering the lengthy and conflicting 
replies received, the committee agreed to the 
following report :— 

BMPLOYMENT OF SURVEYORS. 


Resolution of the Conference of 1871 :—‘‘ That with refer- 
ence to the appointment of surveyors to take out quanti- 
ties (a custom on which evidently a good deal of difference 
of opinion exists) the Council of the Institute be requested 
to appoint a committee of five or more members, and that, 
with a view to assist the Institute secretary in obtaining 
provincial opinion on this matter, and as representing the 
views of the surveyors, the names of Mr. Arthur Cates and 
Mr. T. M, Rickman be added to this committee ; and that 
the report of this committee be dealt with in the same 
manner as has been suggested in the two former cases.” 

In accordance with the above resolution the special com- 
mittee su uently appointed by the il to id 
the subject of the employment of surveyors beg to report 
as follows :— 

The wide range of the subject, and the varied opinions 
which had been expressed at the Conference, rendered it 
difficult for the committee to determine how best to pro- 
ceed ; after having collected a certain amount of informa- 
tion, they prepared a series of inquiries which were cir- 
eulated tn the profession throughout the country, and to 
which sixty replies were received; these replies evince a 
wide diversity of opinion, arising from local circumstances 
and individual varieties of practice, and have satisfied your 
committee that for the present it will not be practicable 
to lay down any fixed rule for the guidance of the arechi- 
tect in dealing with “‘ quantities.’”’ Each case must be 
governed by local or personal considerations, and the 
committee have therefore deemed it e ient to make 
their recommendations and expressions of opinion so 
general as to meet these varying conditions. 

The object to be attained by the employment of sur- 
veyors to take out the quantities of a ing is to afford 
the builders who are to tender one uniform basis for 
competition, and to define more exactly and —— 
than can frequently be done by the general drawings an 
specification the exact amount and nature of the work to 
be executed ; and as no employer should desire to obtain 
from his builder more work or greater value, and should 
not obtain less, than was included in the estimate, whileon 
the other hand he should have the greatest facility to secure 
due allowance in the case of omission, it would appear 
reasonable that the bills of quantities, which should ex. 
ress in an exact form the intentions of the arch‘tect as 
set out in his general drawings and s cation, ought to 
form a part of the contract, and be dealt with as a recog- 
nised ——— of the responsibilities of both employer 
and builder, 

The established ice in London in the case of large 
and public works, by which one surveyor is nominated by 
the architect to represent the employer, and another by 
the builders to act for them, giving the construction of the 
work and the elucidation of the architect’s ideas the 
advantage of the experience of two professional men, who 
consider each question from different points of view, has 
apparently for many years worked well; though in many 
cases the advantage derived from the engagement of two 
can only be considered nominal. There is an understand- 
ing that the surveyors so employed are responsible to the 
builder for the — * of the quantities supplied, and 
the general drawings and — prepared by the 
architect being sufficient, employer is guaranteed 
against any excess of cost, and the builder is held safe 
against loss from errors of quantity ; on this system your 
committee do not think it necessary to make further re- 
mark, ** some objections have been made to it by 
leading members of el pa who prefer to adopt 
the course next mentioned. 

Many eminent a ee as: the * of 
nominating a —— 08 repare uantities on 
his own responsibility, and, as far as the bulder is eon- 
cerned, such quantities become practically a part of the 
contract, Your committee thoroughly appreciate the 
great advantages which the architect (and no less the 
employer) may derive from the employment of a surveyor 

uainted with all the details of design peculiar to the 
architect, and with his general manner of proceeding, and 
also how such an arrangement facilitates proceedings when 
time is insufficient for the preparation of drawings and 
specification in such full detail as would be necessary if a 
stranger were employed as thesurveyor. They are, there- 
fore, of opinion that this system may in such cases be 
advantageously adopted, provided always that the builder 
be relieved from any responsibility as regards the quantities, 
and that the bills be considered as weet the work to 
be done, The successful working of such a system must 
depend entirely on the ability and position of the surveyor 
employed, his relation to the architect, and the extent of 
the confidence which the builders tendering msy repose in 
him. 
It appears to be an ordinary custom in the provinces for 
the architect to supply the quantities for the carrying out of 
his own designs ; “hae this is done, it should be with the 
knowledge and concurrence of the employer, and the 
quantities should form a of the contract. The archi- 
tect accepts the duty of providing the quantities, and 
should not attempt to evade his responsibility by —— 
on the builder, as is sometimes done, the labour and ris 
of them, a course which your committee believe 













































* “The contractor whose tender is accepted will be at 
est to eompare the following bill of — with the 
g and specification before he signs the contract, 
and soy errors then pointed out will be corrected. After 
accepting the bill of quantities as correct, no notice can 
be taken of any error that may subsequently be dis- 
covered. .The contractor is to pay the architect two per 
cent., on the smount of the complete tender, for the bill 
of anantitien, and for printing, when he signs 
t ? 





Ce hereby certify that I have —— the bills of 

by Mr. ———, for 

and find them correet ; and I bereby agree to accept them 

— oF * 28— If ——— ofthe 
or inaccu’ upon myself in con: 

advantage which they hate: afforded me,” 
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to be unsatisfactory, and in some cases likely to lead to 
great injustice, 

Your committee are of opinion that the practice of 
making the bills of q tities part of the contract has not 
been fully considered. Recognised or not, the quantities 
should be invariably referred to as the interpretation of 
the general drawings and specification; and in all cases 
where they are supplied to the bui'der by the architect, 
-or by a surveyor in whose nomination the builder has had 
no part, and who is not responsible to the builder, they 
should form part of the contract. At the same time, 
when once it is admitted that these docaments are to form 
“part of the contract, the necessity for the employment of 
more than one surveyor in their preparation vanishes. — 

The more general adoption of quantities, the extension 
to country work of the system of measurement usual in 
London, the gradual modifics:ion of local terms and 
“asages, aad, not least, the di-cussioas consequent on such 
-meetings as the Conference, will all tend towards uni- 
formity of practice; and as builders become more familiar 
with the London system of measurement, and the public 
better acquainted with the nature and bearings of the 
questions as to the employment of surveyors, ani both 
recognise, when such acquaintance increases, the special 
advantages to be derived from the adoption of one or the 
other system of employing them, architects and surveyors 


will find it to the interests of their employers to adopt a 
aniform practice.” 

This report was read to the meeting of Con” 
ference held June 14th, 1872, and after some 
discnssion the Council was requested to re- 
appoint the committee with the view to a 
farther report baing submitted to the next Con- 


nce. 

The committee was accordingly reappointed, 
-and on June 8th, 1874, reported the steps taken 
to obtain further information and expression of 
opinion, and that they had no modification to 
- Suggest in their former report, which they again 
submitted for consideration by the Conference. 
The Council, however, thought fit, without com- 
munication with the committee, to append to 

‘the report the following note :— 

** At a meeting of the Council of the R Iastitute of 
British Architects, ill on: Meme » the ote of J —* the 
above report ha been received and discussed, it was 
‘ Resolved,—That the Council of the Institate having care- 
fally considered the report submitted by the special com- 
mittee on the employment of surveyors, are of opinion that 
the principal *2 contained therein, and which 
wholly originate fr m that committee, viz., the incorpora- 
tion in one form or other of the quautities in a builder's 


contract, are so novel, and so much at variance with the 


e practice, that the Council cennot advise the ado 
\ tion of the report, and the Council feel that the who 
employment of surveyors demands much 
tion,” 


: —— of thõ 
considera 

The report was discussed at the Conference, 
and on June 18, 1874, the following resolution 

-@vas agreed to :— 

“That the best thanks of the Conferenee be given to 

Mesers. Cates and Rickman for their care in the prepara- 
‘tion of their report, That the report be received, ph the 
«Council of the Institute be requested to b the matter 
«before a fature meeting of the Coaference when farther 
information on the subject may be accessible.” 

Beyond articles ia the professional journals 
nothing further was done till, on May 19, 1879, 
Mr, Joho Honeyman, F.R.1.B.A., read in this 
room a paper on “ Bills of Quantities and their 
Proper Relation to Contracts,” in which he advo- 
cated the adoption of the Glasgow system, by 
which tenders are invited oa somewhat specula- 

tivo or approximate bills of quantities, —the work 
as executed being measured up when finished. 

This paper will be found in our Transactions. 

On April 12, 1880, Mr. O. G. Saunders read 
before the Institation of Surveyors an excellent 
paper on “Quantities and Quantity Practice,” 
and in the discassion which followed I ventured 

~to submit for considera‘ion a series of proposi- 
tions which has been styled “The Surveyor’s 

Decalogus” or “Charter,” which I may here 

read, as being, under some heads, suggestive of 
subjects for discussion at these meetings. 


The Surveyor’s Deca!ogue, 


1, That when tenders are required from a 
number of builders for the erection of a building, 
“it is essential that bills of quantities should be 
prepared in order that each of them may make 
dis tender on identically the same basis. 

2. That, ia the absence of special instructions 
tto the contrary, it is the duty of the architect to 
make the necessary arrangements for the pro. 
viding of such bills of quantities. 

8. That, for this purpose, the architect ia the 
agent of his client, and the client is bound by 
his acts, whether cognizant or not of them, or of 
the custom. 

4. That, until a tender is accepted, the client 
is liable to the surveyor, so appointed by the 
architect, for the amount of his commission and 
the expenses incurred. 

5. That, on the acceptance of a bon4.fide 
tender, the liability to the surveyor shifts from 
the client to the builder; the surveyor accepts 
the builder as responsible to him, and his right 
of claim against the client ceases. 

6. That, if the work is abandoned before a 
tender is accepted, and contract entered into, 





the client pays the surveyor; if after, the ac- 
cepted builder pays, aud has his remedy egainst 
the client. 

7. That, as a matter of convenience, it is the 
custom that the architect should inclade, and it 
is an obligation on the architect, so to inclade, in 
his firet certificate, such reasonable charges and 
expenses of the surveyor; but the liability of 
the builder is not affected by this practice, and 
commences immediately on the acceptance of 
his tender. 

8. That a surveyor employed directly and 
solely by the builder, without the intervention or 
concurrence of the architect, has no claim against 
the client, and must look for payment to those 
who employed him, and on whose instractions 
he acted. 

9. That there are circumstances under which 
an architect may make himself personally liable 
to a surveyor, but they are of infrequent occur- 
rence, and are not likely to arise with architects 
of any standing or repute. 

10. That the surveyor is liable to the builder 
for proved inaccuracies or deficiencies in the 
quantities, and it is an obligation on him to 
prepare his quantities with the utmost care and 
accuracy, that the client may not suffer by 
excess, or the builder by want therein, and to 
falfil his important duties with the strictest 
honour and integrity.” 

These discussions were followed, on November 
22nd, 1880, by a paper by Mr. Francis Tarner 
(barrister) on “The Law as affecting Quantity 
Surveyors,” and to this valuable paper and the 
discassion thereon I refer those desirous of 
accurate information. It will be found in vol. xiii. 
part ii. of the “ Transactions of the Iustitution 
of Sarveyors,”’ 1830-81, pp. 43-78. 

The architects and the surveyors having thus 
discussed quantities, the builders, to whom, 
perhaps, the subject is of as mach importance 
as to any one concerned, also had it brought 
before them at the meeting of the National 
Association of Master Builders of Great Britain, 
held at Bristol, July 27, 1880. Mr. Edward 
Haghes, of Liverpool, read & paper on “ Bills of 
Quantities and Measuring Builders’ Work” ; this 
well deserves perusal. 

There has thus been brought forward a large 
amount of information as regards practice, and 
numerous expressions of opinion,—frequently 
diverse, because based on different grounds; 
and the discussion to be held in this room should 
further advance knowledge on the subject, and 
enable us to arrive at some definite principles of 
practice. 

There is but one more observation which I 
desire to make, the necessity for which I should 
gladly have avoided, but, considering the corre- 
spondence in some of the professional journals, it 
does not seem expedient to passit by. From 
statements which recently were made to the 
Council with reference to the relations alleged 
to exist in some instances between architects 
and the quantity surveyors they employed, the 
Council considered it desirable to publish a 
declaration of their opinion thereon, and in No. 5 
of the “ Proceedings of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects,” session 1880-81, December 
2nd, 1880, such declaration was published, as 
follows :— 

** Sharing Commissions with Quantity Surveyors.—It having 
recently been s to the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects that the charges made by quantity 
surveyors are sometimes shared by the architect, and such 
a practice, if it really exist, being open to great and obvious 
objection, the Council hereby publicly declare that, for 
the future, such practice, if proved, will be deemed con- 
duct which, in the opinion of the Council, is derogatory 
tothe —— character of any Fellow or any Associate 
of the Institute,” 


Any one who may desire to ascertain the fall 
bearing and import of the declaration may refer 
to By-law XXIII, when he will fully appreciate 
it. 

The subject may, in the discussion, be con- 
sidered under the following heads :— 

1. Is it desirable or expedient that architects 
should themselves, or by some person in their 
employ, supply quantities for works to be exe- 
cuted under their direction ? 

2. If the quantities are supplied by the archi- 
tect, or some person in his employ, should they 
not form part of the contract ? 

8. In the like circumstances, should not pay- 
ment for the quantities be made by the client 
direct ? 

4. Is it not the duty of the person who takes 
out the quantities to supply to the builder, at 
his request, and at his cost for copying, a certi- 
fied copy of the dimensions on which the bills 
are based ? 





— 


5. Is it not an obligation on the architect to 
include the amount of the surveyor’s oc! 
and expenses in the first certificate he gives to 
the builder ? 


MR. SIDNEY YOUNG'S PAPER, 


Mr. Sidney Young next read the following paper 
on “ The Relative Responsibilities of Architegt 
and Surveyor in Relation to Quantities.” 

It is essential to every contract that there 
should be two parties to it, namely, the party 
agreeing and the party agreed with. In the 
subject under notice, the surveyor is one of 
those parties. Whoisthe other? It is either 
the building-owner or the builder, bat I contend 
cannot be both at the same time, and I shall 
endeavour to show ia what cases it may be 
either one or the other. 

The well-known case of Moon v. The Guar. 
dians of Witney Union was a type of case in 
which the building-owner, by his default in 
failing to accept a tender, precluded the sur. 
veyor from obtaining his charges from the 
builder, and I venture to think that no one 
either in the profession or out of it, would ques. 
tion the righteousness of the decision. But, 
supposing a tender had been accepted, the sur. 
veyor could only have recovered his ch 
from the builder, and had the builder become 
bankrupt the day after his tender was accepted, 
the surveyor would (as I shall presently prove) 
have been in the happy position of one of his 
creditors ; his remedy against the Guardisng 
would have gone. 

Now I would assert the proposition, and I 
believe it to be sound in law, tkat the surveyor 
is responsible for errors to the person with 
whom he contraets,—ia other words, to the 
person who pays him, and, if the builder pays 
him, to the builder only can he be liable for 
errors in quantities. I do not know of a case 
in which a building-owner has ever saed a sur- 
veyor, who had been paid by the builder, for 
excess in quantities, in which he recovered; but 
cases the other way, in which the builder, 
having paid the surveyor, has recovered from 
him for deficiencies in his quantities, will present 
themselves to the recollection of many gentle- 
men here. 

The War Department have, perhaps, employed 
quantity surveyors to a greater extent than any 
other body in the kingdom, and recognising, as 
I believe, the principle I seek to maintain, drew 
up a circular on the appointment of surveyors, 
in which they fixed the responsibility of those 
acting for them by paying them direct, and not 
allowing theic charges to go through the builder. 
By this means they made a special contract out 
of the ordinary usage and custom, retaining the 
services of the surveyor on their behalf, paying 
him for such services, and looking to him for 
errors made against them in taking off the quan- 
tities ; and I should contend that in a case like 
that the builder could have no claim against 
the surveyor for deficiency in quantities, for the 
simple reason that he (the builder) took the 
quantities with the knowledge that they would 
be paid for by some one else, and without any 
money or other consideration passing between 
him and the surveyor. Bat the War Depart- 
ment go farther in their dealings with surveyors, 
for builders tendering are summoned to meet 
and appoint a surveyor on their own behalf to 
sit down with the War Department surveyor 
and prepare the estimate, and their, that is, the 
builders’ surveyor, is also to be paid direct by 
the War Department. This would, I apprehend, 
make the builders’ surveyor liable alike to the 
War Department and to the builder; for the 
surveyor accepts the appointment from 
builders, and impliedly contracts with them 
that he will take out the quantities for them, 
though, contrary to the usage, he will receive 
his charges from another party. In cases 
this only, I think, can @ surveyor be in * 
unfortunate position of finding himself liable 
both parties. ; 

evenly it was the practice for each —* 
to take out the quantities for himself, and 
with more or less detail; but it subsequently 
was found more convenient to employ sim 
veyors, to save the labour thus thrown upon 
builders, who have over and over agaia — ths 
appointed surveyors to act for them, and ® . 
irrespective of any appoiatment by the f thas 
tect. Could it be contended in cases “st : 
deecription that any liability existed on r 
of the surveyor to the building-owner trom 
this method of appointing a surveyor ee aaa 
a builder's point of view, preferable, —* nod 
attended with too much loss of time, troubte, 
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venience, and, moreover, there was a third 
, the architect, who it was naturally felt 
was entitled to have something to say as to the 
appointment. The surveyor would have to go 
to the architect for the drawings and specifica- 
tion, and obtain from him the necessary informa- 
tion to enable him to do his work: hence it is 
obvious that a surveyor of respectability with 
whom the architect could arrange for the use of 
the drawings and specification, in whom he had 
confidence, and who was conversant with the 

liarity of his style, details, and methods of 
construction, would be the man before others to 
take out that particular architect’s quantities ; 
and the builders therefore virtually delegated 
the appointment to the architect, ia effect 
saying, “ For the purpose of our making our 
estimate we require a surveyor, who shall take 
out the quantities for us; bat as our meeting 
together would involve a less of time to many, 
and as, moreover, we might appoint a surveyor 
who would be distasteful to you, we leave the 
appointment in your hands, for you to name 
some respectable man, who will be satis- 
factory to us, and if any of us disapprove of 
him, why, such nzed not tender.” This, I think, 
is really the way in which architects have 

uired the appointment of surveyors; bat I 
do not think that it the more makes the person 
so appointed anything else than the builder’s 
surveyor, unless a special intimation be given 
to the surveyor at the time that he is to 
act for the building-owner, and to be paid by 
him direct. I am aware that surveyors, almost 
without exception, consider their appointment 
by the architect as an appointment in the 
interest of the building-owner,—in other words, 
that they are to take the quantities as closely 
and accurately as may be, and it is well that 
théy should so regard their position. 

It may be alleged against my argument 
that as the surveyor is thus indirectly appointed 
by the builders, he ought not to be able to 
recover against the building-owner in such cir- 
cumstances as those referred to in ‘‘ Moon v. 
The Witney Union.”” To that I would answer, 
that it is most proper he should have the privi- 
lege of doing so, and for this reason,—that the 
building-owner, after having by his architect 
asked for tenders, may, if he chooses, waver in 
his original intention, and thus be the means of 
having caused a great deal of trouble and 
expense to a person who has been engaged in 
performing an arduous duty, for the purpose 
of supplying him with particular and valuable 
information, viz., the cost of his intended house; 
and it would seem from the judgment in that 
case that the Court in this most reasonable light 
80 looked upon the matter. 

It is frequently said that surveyors must not 
shat their eyes to the fact that their charges, 
which are included in the bills of quantities, 
come out cf the building-owner’s pocket, and, 
therefore, that they are his agents and liable to 
him; but, if that is so, then are the merchants 
who supply the bricks, stone, and timber to the 
builder also in the same position, for the costs 
and charges of their work and materials are also 
set down ia the bills of quantities, and likewise 
come out of the building-owner’s pocket. Yet 
where is the building-owner who, passing over his 
builder, would make a claim against the timber- 
merchant who supplied the builder for that 
sappy or inferior timber had been introduced 
into the building P 

I may, perhaps, be pardoned for here intro- 

ueing a case in which I was the plaintiff, and 
to which I would otherwise be unwilling to refer 
did it not forcibly illustrate the principle of 
yr a on the part of the building-owner. 
——— as proved at the trial briefly were 
une defendant employed an architect, who, 

ih his knowledge, instracted plaintiff to take 
* quantities for his house; plaintiff took ont 
quantities, tenders came in, plaintiff's charges 
Were included in the summary; a tender was 
accepted (the defendant being shown the sum- 
inte? before the contract was signed, and being 
ormed of the amount incladed for plaintiff). 
— vopt on, the defendant requested his 
— not to include plaintiff's charges in any 
© earlier certificates, with the intention of 
®eping such certificates at as moderate an 
Lidont 88 Possible. Work. to the value of 
for 1.1001 executed, and certificates granted 
Py at The builder failed; defendant took 
sheen out of the builder’s ¢hands, and em- 
+ Snother builder to complete. Previously 

his = plaintiff had applied to the builder 
Charges and (on being told they had not 


incon 





been incladed ia any certificate), sued the defen- 
dant, on the ground that he (the defendant) had 
by design prevented the plaintiff from obtain- 
ing the charges in the usual way. 

This case was tried in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on December 3rd and 4th, 1879, before 
Mr. Justice Field, who nonsnited me. Con- 
sidering the injustice of the case, and the 
sympathy expressed for me by the judge, who 
found against me, I went to the Court of Appeal, 
where, on the 27th of May last, the case was 
heard before Lords Justices Bramwell, Baggallay, 
and |Brett, who, after hearing my counsel, and 
without calling on the defendant’s counsel, dis- 
missed the appeal with costs. I, therefore, had 
the misfortune to assist this building-owner to 
obtain his tenders, to pay a considerable sum for 
lithography, and then to spend between 2001. 
and 300l. to find out that he did not owe me 
anythieg for my services. 

Now, as the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in my case against Dr. Smith is to the effect that 
the building-owner is exempt from liability 
for surveyor’s charges when the contract is 
signed with the builder, is it reasonable or 
equitable to suppose that any liability should 
exist on the part of one man towards another 
with whom the law says he has no contract by 
which he can recover his charges? Saorely if A 
is not liable to pay B for work he has done, B 
cannot be Jiable to A for the manner in which 
he did that work. 

I think I need say but very little as to the 
liability of the surveyor tothe builder. In usual 
cases, t.e., those in which the charges are 
included in the sammary and paid by the builder, 
the surveyor is undoubtedly liable to the builder 
for errorg of omission or misdescription in his 
quantities, although the equity even of this 
might very well be questioned. 

There is a case, Scrivener v. Pask, which was 
tried in the Common Pleas, in which the plaintiff 
was a builder and the defendant a building- 
owner. Quantities had been taken out by the 
defendant’s architect, and the plaintiff, under 
the impression that the architect was the agent 
of the defendant, sued the defendant for alleged 
omissions in the quantities, but was non-suited ; 
and on appeal to the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber, the decision of the Court below was upheld. 
In this case it would appear that the architect 
was agent for the defendant in so far as he 
acted as his architect, but not his agent in the 
matter of quantities, they having been paid for 
by the plaintiff builder to the architect acting 
in his capacity as quantity sarveyor, and there. 
by a contract subsisted between the builder and 
the surveyor, by which the latter alone rendered 
himself liable to the former. In the judgment 
in the Court of Appeal, Mr. Justice Blackburn 
remarked, ‘‘To entitle the plaintiffs to recover 
they must make out three things,—that the 
quantity surveyor was the defendant’s agent, 
that he was guilty of fraud or misrepresentation, 
and that the defendant knew of and sanctioned it. 
There is no evidence here of either of these 
things. If there has been misconduct on the 
part of the quantity surveyor, the plaint ffs have 
their remedy against hiw.” 

This very important case settled two: points. 
1. That if the quantity surveyor issued insafii- 
cient quantities, the remedy of the builder was 
not against the building-owner, but (said by 
Mr. Justice Blackburn) to be against the 
quantity surveyor. 2. That the quantity sur- 
veyor was not the agent of the building-owner. 

In a very valuable paper on the law as affect- 
ing quantity surveyors, read before the Institu- 
tion of Surveyors, Nov. 22nd, 1880, by my friend, 
Mr. Francis Turner, is a paragraph so forcibly 
illustrating by avalogy the principle of non- 
liability on the part of the surveyor to the 
building-owner that I ventnre to repeat it 
here. 

‘It would be anomalous in the extreme if 
the building-owner, being neither liable to the 
quantity surveyor nor responsible for him, be 
could maintain an action against him. He 
would be like the plaintiff who sued the solicitor 
whom a testator bad employed to make a will by 
which he would have largely benefited, had not 
the solicitor unluckily made a mistake in the 
execution which rendered the will inoperative, 
bnt who failed in his suit* because the solicitor 
had never contracted with him. ” 

The case of Scrivener v. Pask, before alladed 
to, does something more than settle the two 
points to which I referred; it calls our attention 
tn the practice, unhappily widespread, of the 
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* Robertson v. Fleming, 4 Macqueen’s Scotch Appeals, 177, 


architect supplying his own quantities. It may 
be said that, as a quantity surveyor, I naturally 
join in the outcry against this system, bat I 
would disclaim doing so on that ground, and say 
that my conviction is, from cases which have 
come under my notice, that the system is @ 
most pernicious one. 

It begins in secrecy. Where is the architect 
who in these cases faces his building-owner at 
the outset with the statement,—“ You will have 
to pay me 5 per cent. for acting as your archi- 
tect, and 2 or 24 per cent. for acting as your 
surveyor”? I may, by way of parenthesie, 
remark, that the rule is the worse and more 
slovenly the quantities the higher the charge, 
and hence architects’ quantities are generally 
sent out with a higher rate of commission affixed 
to them than are those prepared by surveyors. 
Well, having, or, as the probabilities are, nos 
haviog, told his employer that he is going to- 
take out the quantities, what does he do? In. 
nine out of ten cases he delegates the work to a 
clerk in his office, a man who, as a general rule, . 
can do everything,—survey dilapidations, pre- 
pare perspectives, take out quantities, make 
detail and working drawings,—a factotum who 
knows a little of everything, but a man who, I 
veuture to say, cannot compare in point of intel- 
ligence and aptitude for this particular work 
with the surveyor whose training has always 
been quantities and nothing else. It may be 
urged by some architects that they bond fide 
take out the quantities themselves, and to this I 
would answer that if they do they cannot do it 
as satisfactorily as a surveyor would, and for 
these reasons,—1. If the architect be a man in 
large practice he would not be able to isola‘e: 
himself from the more important branches of 
his profession, neglecting his clients, his works; 
and his drawings, and devoting long hours to 
the mysteries of “beds, joints, and plain 
faces.” 2. 1fhe bea manin small practice who 
urges that he has plenty of time at his disposal, 
no rich clients calling, important works to visit, 
or details to settle, I reply that, for that very 
reason, his opportunities of having acquired a 
knowledge of the profession of the quantity sur- 
veyor must be so limited as to suggest the 
desirability of his placing his work in the hands 
of some one who knows how to do it. 

Say what quantity architects will, it is, after 
all, a question of £. s. d. with them,—a means of 
bringing them into a position in which they 
should never be placed, namely, that of receiving 
fees from builders whose work they have to 
criticise, control, and certify for. I hold that, 
in the matter of money transactions, the builder 
and_ architect should be kept at an absolately 
unapproachable distance. There is also this 
farther consideration : the architect being paid 
his fees as architect by the building-owner, has, 
or ought to have, a desire that his client should 
get the full benefit of his services; how can that. 
be so, however, in cases where errors have been 
subsequently discovered as against the builder ? 
The builder then has to settle them with Mr. 
Face-both-ways, and the probability is that the 
building-owner goes tothe wall. 

Then, again, builders (who have a right to be 
considered) do not like architects’ quantities, 
and I believe that, if there were more cohesion 
in the building trade, such quantities would be 
returned, and the practice die out; bat the 
jealousy existing among builders prevents their 
refusing to tender upon architects’ quantities, 
and thus they grumble and continue as a body 
to tolerate a system which, as individuale, they 
dislike. 

I can see every disadvantage as reguiting from 
the practice of architects taking out quantities 
for their own works, whilst, on the contrary, 
the employment of the trained surveyor pre- 
sents a distinct advantage to the architect, as, 
by the process of analysis brought to bear upon 
bis work, the surveyor is frequently able to 
detect wants in detail or specification, and 
questionable points in construction, which bave 
escaped the architect, and which he is glad to 
rectify before the contract is signed; it also 
presents another advantage in giving to builders 
quantities which they can understand, and know 
are prepared by an independent party, and it 
relieves the architect from the stigma which 
must attach to him when he takes money from 
the builder working under him. 

There are many points in reference to quanti- 
ties upon which I should like to enlarge, but 
which would extend this paper far beyond your 
patience, and so I will but briefly touch upon 





some of them. 
The practice of architects sharing in the 
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surveyor’s charges has already received practical 
attention at the hands of the Council of this 
Institute, and is 8o reprehensible that I need 
say nothing further about it except to express 
the hope that it is fast disappearing from 
amongst ug. 

Then, as to “making quantities part of the 
contract.” This subject has been much can- 
vassed of late, and is well worthy of full dis- 
cussion, though it is a point upon which I do 
not think a hard-and-fast line cau be drawn. 
There is, however, one event in which I am of 
opinion that quantities should form part of the 
contract, and that is when they are taken out 
by the architect. Some other cases occur to me 
in which it is also desirable, but as a general 
rule, they should not form part of the contract. 
The surveyor should so take out his quantities 
that he can stand to the correctness of them as 
a whole, and not desire to thus shield himself 
from responsibility for errors. 

I should like to call attention, very briefly, to 
a class of advertisement which is being issued 
by the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works 
and Pablic Buildings, a copy of one of which is 
before me. «It is as follows,— 

“To BurtpERs.—The Commissioners of her Majesty’s 


Works and Public Buildings are prepared to receive 
Tenders for the Erection of a New Post Office at Man- 


Persons desirous of tendering should apply at this office, 
where the plans, specifications, and a copy of the form of 
contract can be seen on and after Tuesday, the 1st of March 
next, between the hours of eleven a.m, and four p.m., and 
where also bills of quantities and a form of tender can be 
obtained on payment of the sum of 2/.2s. The Commis- 
sioners do not hold themselves responsible for the accuracy 
of the bills of quantities, which must be verified by the per- 
sons desirous of tendering, nor do the Comwissioners bind 

ves to accept the lowest or any tender. The ten- 
ders are to be delivered before twelve o’clock on Tuesday, 
the 22nd of March, addressed to the Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works, No. 12, Whitehall.place, London, 8.W., and 
must be endorsed ‘Tender for M_nchecter New Post Office.’ 


A. B. Mirrorp, Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, Feb, 22, 1881." 


We have sometimes heard of the onus of 
proving the correctness of quantities being 
thrown upon builders by unscrupulous archi- 
teots who, having taken out their own quanti- 
ties and charged 2} per cent. for them, are so 
frightened of their work that they compel the 
builder to sign a document to the effect that he 
has examined the quantities, is perfectly satis- 
fied as to their accuracy, and that he relieves 
the architect-surveyor from all responsibility ; 
but to think that after years of experience in 
the matter of quantities, the Office of Works 
should have at last woke up to the desirability 
of imitating such practices is astonishing, and 
I trust that builders will show they have some 
spirit left by not binding themselves hand and 
foot to quantities which have been taken out by 
some one in whose appointment they have had 
no voice. The Office of Works might have 
advertised that they disclaimed all responsibility 
for the accuracy of the quantities, and have left 
the builder to settle with the surveyor should 
occasion arise, but to cast upon him the burden 
of proving and approving quantities in this 
high-handed manner will not commend itself to 
pant profession generally, or to the building 


e. 

I believe that all these matters would be 
greatly simplified and put upon their proper 

were surveyors recognised and paid direct 
by the building-owner, and I hope that steps 
will be taken to bring about so desirable an end. 

And now, reverting to the former part of my 
subject, I desire to submit four propositions as 
illustrative of the responsibilities and Jiabilities 
of a surveyor. Before doing so, however, I 
must observe that the general position of all 
parties as they do, or rather onght to, exist, is 
very clearly set out in the “ Surveyors’ Deca- 
logue,” prepared by Mr. Arthur Cates, though 
I would, with all deference to that gentleman, 
venture to suggest that a clause should be 
added to it on “the responsibility of the sur- 
veyor to the building-owner,” which responsi- 
bility has sometimes formed a very painfal 
episode in the surveyor’s history. 

My propositions are these :— 

1, An architect may employ a quantity sur. 
veyor to take out quantities, and if by default 
of the building-owner no contract is entered 
into, ceniygf tic om is liable to the 
surveyor for the charges (Moon v. Witne 
Union; Gwyther v. Gaze). : 

2. If, however, a contract is entered into with 
® builder, the contract to pay the surveyor’s 
charges by the building-owner at once shifts to 
the builder, who only is then liable to the 
surveyor (Young v. Smith). 





8. In that event, the surveyor is liable to the 
builder only for errors in quantities. 

4. In cases where the building-owner employs 
and pays direct the surveyor, such surveyor is 
liable to the building-owner only. 


MBE, ELGOOD’S PAPER. 


The following paper by Mr. J. G. Elgood, of 
Manchester, was read by Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews :— 

London Custom.—The prevalent system prac- 
tised in London of appointing two independent 
surveyors, one on behalf of the client and the 
other for the builders, is well understood, and 
does not call for particular remark; in large 
works it is obviously a good and equitable 
arrangement, and one which will continue to 
prevail; but in smaller works it seems unneces- 
sary to divide the work and labour, and, I sup- 
pose, is not ordinarily done. The recognised 
charge ap to be 1} per cent. (in addition 
to the cost of lithography), but this is by no 
means universal. 

Provinciul Custom.—The system above re- 
ferred to does not prevail to any appreciable 
extent in the provinces, nor is there any recog- 
nised custom instead of it. Various methods 
(and want of method) and different practices 
are adopted to suit individual ideas or con- 
venience; in some cases, perhaps the majority, 
architects take the quantities for their own 
work, and charge various rates from 1 up to 
2} per cent. according to their own notion of 
the value of the work, and almost invariably the 
charge is made in the bill, and paid by the suc- 
cessful contractor. In exceptional cases an in- 
dependent surveyor may be appointed on behalf 
of the client and paid by him, when the arrange- 
ment assimilates itself to that usual in London, 
but it is mostly limited to the employment of 
one surveyor. 

In Scotland an entirely different system pre- 
vails. In the first instance approximate quan- 
tities ara taken out, and the bills priced, which 
serve as the basis of settlement at the end of 
the work, when the whole is remeasured. It is 
very important that a recognised scale of 
charges should be laid down for taking out, and 
in order to provide for the increased labour of 
small works, & sliding scale might be adopted, 
rangiog from 1 per cent. for very large works, to 
2% per cent. for very small ones. One objection 
to the independent surveyor is that it brings in 
another authority between the proprietor and 
architect, in some cases giving him practically 
all the power in the settlement of accounts and 
money matters, which is not altogether a plea- 
sant position for the architect, who in all other 
questions has power to determine in case of 
dispute or difference. 

Responsibility —All kinds of methods have 
been devised by architects and surveyors 
issuing quantities to protect themselves from 
responsibility, some very absurd, unfair, and 
inequitable. Most bills start with a heading 
disclaiming any liability for their accuracy, and 
in many cases throwing the burden of proof on 
the builder, who (though paying for the work 
being done) is required to check the accuracy of 
the calculations for himself, which is practically 
an impossibility. An example of this is given in 
an advertisement just iseued to contractors for 
a Government work, the new Post-office at Man- 
chester. I think the greatest mischief in con- 
nexion with this subject has arisen from the 
attempt to evade the responsibility. It is 
manifestly unfair, and would not hold good, in 
case of a dispute and matters being pressed to 
a legal issue; the result being that the subject 
is found too complex and technical to be settled 
in a court of law, and itis referred to arbitration, 
with usually a costly and unsatisfactory ending 
arrived at by the practice of “splitting the 
difference.” 

Remedy.—The only satisfactory remedy which 
occurs to my mind, after an experience of some 
years, and acquaintance with various methods of 

ure, is to make, in all cases, the “ quan- 
tities” a part of the contract, by whomsoe ver they 
may be prepared. This would render it of little 
consequence whether they were taken out and 
issued by architects themselves for their own 
works, or by an independent surveyor. It would 
prevent any liability of abuse, and be perfectly 
fair and equitable to both parties. Any inaccu- 
racies would be adjusted at the final settlement 
of accounts, and a satisfactory result arrived 
at for both client and contractor. All might 
then be done fair and above-board. Payment 
being made by the proprietor direct, the builders 
would know they were secure of honourable 





treatment, and be able to price their 
without fear of nameless and undefined paing 
penalties. The objection raised is that the pro 
prietor would not know what he is going to 
bat there does not seem to be any great forcein 
it,and it might naturally be expected to make 
h'm more oarefal in selecting a competent man, 
A suggestion has been made in connexion with 
this subject, to obviate the objection which the 
leading London architects, and some provincia} 
ones, of fivst-rate standing, have to tal 
quantities in any form, that the Associates might 
be allowed as at present to continue to do 40, 
but that in fature Fellows should be 
debarred. There can be no objection to thig 
course if the present Fellows are willing, but if 
they cannot agree to do so at once, it might 
come into operation in 1882, at the same time ag 
the compulsory examination. 


MR. MORHAM’S PAPER. 


The following paper was read by Mr. Morham, 
the City Architect of Edinburgh :— 

I have been asked to give information on the 
professional position of surveyors of builders’ 
work in Edinburgh. It might be considered 
that questions relating to the profession of the 
surveyor, or msasurer, as he is usually called 
ia Edinburgh, could be best treated of by one of 
that profession. But in view of the special 
matters on which I understand information is 
chiefly desired at the present stage, namely, the 
relations of the measurer with the employer, 
architect, and builder, an architect may, on the 
whole, be in a better position to deal with the 
various aspects in that connexion than even a 
member of the profession under review. I have, 
therefore, though not myself a measurer, been 
induced to comply with the request made to me 
to give an account of these relations, as usually 
subsisting in Ediaburgh, and with your leave 
shall now endeavour to do so. 

In treating of the subject of quantities, more 
than one recent writer has made favourable 
allusion to the system prevailing in Edinburgh, 
or more generally in Scotland. But while such 
recommendations may be so far well merited, 
and our methods in certain respects worthy of 
consideration by our neighbours, it does not 
follow that our general practice is, to the extent 
which might be desired, the subject of a well- 
defined system, and, in fact, it is not so. Among 
Edinburgh measurers, indeed, there is s fairly 
uniform understanding on the subject, but no 
authoritative definition of theix professional 
position, nor are its general principles and 
practice so well determined but that sundry 
changes are found from time to time working 
their way, while the system, such as it is, differs 
materially in some respects from those followed 
in other districts. 

After careful consideration, however, I venture 
to think that, with certain modifications and im- 
provements, the practice of measuring as followed 
in Edinburgh might eventually be found to con- 
tain the elements of an equitable medium 
between that system, on the one hand, which 
devolves all risk of error on the measurer, and 
that which, in an iasatiable anxiety to invest in 
stone and lime, contents itself with an approxi- 
mate estimate only, leaving the actual cost very 
doubtfal until the building is completed. We 
hold it quite reasonable and proper that an 
employer should desire to be informed before- 
hand what an intended building is to cost, as 
planned, and that with due care this inform+ 
tion is attainable to a fair degree of certainty; 
but, on the other hand, that except in respect of 
professional credit, it is inexpedient that the 
measurer should be liable for ordinary errors, 
which (though it would appear that in any work 
of considerable extent they cannot be altogether 
avoided even with the best practitioners) are 
yet, in schedules prepared with ordinary care, 
seldom of serious extent, and ty as likely to be 
in the employer's favour as not. ‘ 

In whan fobows ? propose to state briefly * 
public qualification of our Edinburgh measurers ; 
next, the nature of the common understandieg 
of their professional position with regard ‘eo 
employers, architects, and builders, and then t 
offer a few remarks on certain matters of * 

The measuror is with us a public —* an 

robably the onl fessional man who, 

ae salary —— duties, holds a 
appointment from the local authority: — 
fact, is a public appointment, shared by 4 
indefinite number of fellow officials. * 
aspirant to the dignity makes application 
the authorities, ‘who then remit to two * 
veyors of good repute to examine him 9 
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proficiency in the craft, and on their favourable 
report, he enters into a regalar bond under 

ty, to act honestly and fairly in all ques- 
tions entrusted to him, and, having further 
the oath to be faithful in due form 
before the magistrate, he thus becomes an 
ordained surveyor, or, in more homely phrase, 
a “sworn measurer.” 

The various points in the measurer’s profes- 
sional relations, in connexion with such works 
be is employed on, may be summarised as 

lows :— 
8 is appointed on behalf of, if not by, the 
employer. |... J : 

For general integrity, he is responsible to the 
public authority; in other respects, he is pro- 
perly responsible to the employer. _ 

He is, or should be, furnished by the archi- 
tect with full documentary information suffi- 
cient to enable him to prepare schedules of 
the quaatities of materials and work of the 
various kinds intended in the proposed 
puilding. 

The fees for measuring and lithographing 
are added as special items at the end of the 
echedale, and included in the builder’s estimate, 
and are usually payable from his first instal- 
ment. 

The usual fee is one per cent.on the estimate, 
exclusive of the cost of lithographing schedules. 

The accuracy of the measurements is not 

aranteed. 

The builder is required immediately on the 
acceptance of the estimate to farnish the archi- 
tect with the priced schedule for the purpose of 
pricing extras and deductions, if any should 
occur. The amountof these is ascertained and 
certified by the measurer, who nueually also 
applies the prices, and extends the account, 
charging along with it, in a separate item, his 
own remuneration for this additional work, 


pense of a second measurement to check the 
first. In the vast majority of cases the builders 
preferred to run the risk, and take their 
chance of over-measurements to counterbalance 
omissions; but as omissions somehow usually 
impress themselves on the builder’s observation 
as the work goes on in a way which over-mea- 
surements entirely fail to do, it not unfrequently 
came to be that the builder declined to abide by 
such provisions, and the Court when called on to 
interfere decided that the builder could not 
reasonably be held responsible for inaccuracies 
in the measurer’s work. The measurer not 
being responsible, except with his professional 
credit, the risk thus devolves on the employer, 
who, of course, is entitled on the other hand to 
a deduction in respect of over measurements, 
provided these are duly seen to on his behalf. 
The risk must lie somewhere, and it is considered 
with us that, on the whole, the fairest course is 
to let it lie with the employer, and that the 
system of paying the measurer a larger fee in 
respect of his taking the risk is open to very 
serious objections. This rule, however, is not so 
binding but that a measurer may, if he thinks 
proper, voluntarily make good the defects of his 
work, and a case occurs to my recollection in 
which a firm of measurers having discovered a 
serious under-measurement in their schedules 
after the contract was taken, of their own) 
accord paid for the deficiency. It may be left 
to the moralist to say how far they were right 
in the abstract, but pecuniary self-immolation is 
in our northern climate a plant of such rare 
growth, and has such a strong flavour of virtue, 
that ordinary criticism is disarmed in its 
presence. Such occurrences are, however, 
not common, and I record this case rather 
for example than for precept. 

Some of our measurers take care to add to 
their schedules a note that the quantities are 


according to the trouble involved, and receiving 
it afterwards from the builder. 

Total remeasurement of the work as executed 
is only resorted to in cases of extensive devia- 
tion from the contract plans. 

Some architects, either under their own hand, 
or by employing qualified surveyors in their 
offices, prepare their schedules for their own 
works, but this system is not generally viewed 
with favour, nor extensively practised. 

Proceeding now to refer somewhat more in 
detail to certain of these points, I would 


remark :— 


Firstly, with regard to the appointment| be demonstrated, the case would be different ; 
; \ Though in most cases| buat, asarule, the measurer is responsible for 
he is appointed by the architect, it is under-| his errors to the employer, but that only with 
stood to be on behalf of the employer, who| his good name. 


of the measurer: 


otherwise may, if he think proper, exercise his 


prerogative, and himself nominate the measurer;|the measurer by the architect, it may be 
but the nature of the measurer’s duties is|remarked that where proper drawings and 
generally go little understood by employers, that | specifications are supplied, the measurer can 
i most cases the choice is left to the architect. | prepare his schedules with little or no further 
t is quite unusual, in general practice, for the | reference to the architect. 


builder to have any voice in the appointment of 
the measurer ; indeed, the idea of oe like 
8 meeting of intending estimators is contrary 
pe * spirit of the locality, the tendency being 
: t to keep the names of competitors a pro- 
—* secret from the others, for the purposes 
ber —* of preventing collusion among them, 
: also Of securing the measurer’s independ- 
ince, and freedom from risk of undue inter- 
pees ; and, in the course of an experience 

* ng Over a good many years, I remember 
—* Y one case, and for it there were special 
- 2008, in which the intending estimators were 
ai 2 to meet and appoint the measurer. 

. stwithstand g this non-participution of the 
pee * By Sppointing, it used to be con- 
P anys _the measurer ig the builder’s ser- 

—* it is not difficult to see how this view 
‘ ginated. The principle, indeed, is still 
* * contracts taken by H.M. Commis- 
rity of Woods and Forests,—no mean autho- 
—but in all other ordinary practice it has 
—* nearly, if not quite obsolete, and, though 
—* 8 are paid by the builder, it is only the 
. norant who do not know that he first 
*— them from the employer. 
‘ponsibility.—As regards responsibility for 

‘gia, of the schedales, it used formerly 
a —2 in the specification that con- 
—* would be held to have satisfied them- 
a 2 to the accuracy of the measurements, 
the a after-claims on account of errors in 
of ules should be entertained. This was, 

course, with the intention of divesting the 


not guaranteed; others annex the mystical 
letters “ E. E.,” which being interpreted mean 
“Errors Excepted, or even more astutely, 
“i. & O. E,”—errors and omissions excepted ; 
but these precautions are of no avail in devolving 
liability on the builder; and even where they 
are not taken, the builder is no longer, as a rule, 
held liable for the accuracy of a document he 
has had no hand in preparing, or even ordering, 
while I am not aware of any case in which the 
measurer has been found liable in law for defects 
in his measurement. Of course, where gross 
carelessness or intentional untrathfulness could 


Passing on to consider the assistance given to 


There appears, however, to be a growing dis- 
like on the part of some of our architects for 
specification writing. Some prefer to give 
detail drawings with copious notes and only a 
general specification. There can be no objection 
to this, provided the information given to the 
surveyor be adequately placed on record. 
Others, whether from want of time, or some 
less excusable cause, take the free-and-easy 
plan of giving the measurer only general draw- 
ings, or, it may be, mere rough sketches, and 
perhaps a few verbal explanations, leaving him 
for the rest to his own resources; bat they 
usually forget to deduct from their own fees, 
and hand over to the measurer, the just propor- 
tion thereof pertaining to the work they thus 
devolve on him. I have heard complaints by 
several measurers on this subject, and the habit 
appears to me most irregular and even unfair, 
and looks very like an unwarrantable advantage 
taken of the measurer’s position, the possibility 
of which it should be one of the aims of a well- 
established system to preclude. 

Well-matured plans and specifications are 
indispensable in some form or other for an accu- 
rate estimate, as well as for the proper execu- 
tion of the work, and are clearly part of the 
architect’s duty, that of the measurer being to 
supply information to estimators of the quanti- 
ties and description of materials and work 
required, as set forth in the architect’s plans 
and specification. If, however, it is found that 
an experienced measurer can make his schedules 
answer for the specification with less trouble 
than it takes the architect to prepare one in the 





2* of responsibility, and the builder had 
* choose between running the risk of the 
echedule being incorrect, or incurring the ex- 





wise, let such architects say openly that they 
value their own services at a higher rate than 
that fixed by the Institute. 

With regard to the relation of the measure- 
ments to the contract, at no remote date it 
was the rule expressly to exclude them, except 
for the purpose of valuing extras and deductions, 
and make the contract otherwise refer to the 
plans and specification only. The first general 
condition of contract in the Edinbargh rules as 
to the measurement of masons’ work,—which 
are favourably noticed by Mr. Banister Fletcher 
in his book on Quantities,—is, however, aimed 
directly at this view, and provides that the 
contract is to be based on the schedule; and it 
is now usual for contractors expressly to limit 
their offers to the extent of the schedule of 
measurement. Of eourse, where the schedule 
is also the specification, this limitation cannot, 
with any show of reason, be denied; but even 
where a separate specification is provided, there 
seems no good reason why the schedules of 
measurement should not also be embodied in 
the contract, especially where the principle of 
holding the builder liable for inaccuracy in the 
measurements is no longer maintained. 

On the Subject of Remuneration.—One per 
cent. must sound to those accustomed toa higher 
rate rather bare remuneration, even where, as 
with our measurers, the quantities are not gua- 
ranteed ; and between growing demands by the 
builders for detailed information, and such ex- 
actions, by certain architects, as those before 
referred to, there are indications of a feeling of 
discontent with the old rate, farther fostered, no 
doubt, by rumours of considerably higher rates 
paid in some other places, even though those 
higher rates do embrace liability for errors. 
For additional work there should, in fairness, be 
additional pay, and if, as I believe, the faller 
analysis demanded by the builders tends to the 
employer getting his work more nearly at cost 
price, an increase of remuneration on this ground 
should be willingly accorded. But care should be 
taken to distinguish between work arising out of 
new exigencies of trade, and suchas may be simp! 
demitted by the architect. A eoll sounidared 
system for general adoption, such as it is the 
object of this Conference to establish, would, no 
doubt, greatly tend to the satisfactory setile- 
ment of such questions, On the whole, our 
system of measuring has hitherto been found to 
work well, our measurers being, as a rule, re- 
garded with confidence both by architects and 
builders, and by such employers as know any- 
thing about them,—and that no less with respect 
to general accuracy than to upright dealing 
between parties. Though the practice of ordi- 
nation by the public authorities may appear 
somewhat antiquated, I believe it has a salutary 
effect both on the measurer and on his employers. 
Nevertheless, there is room for improvement, 
and the establishment of more definite princi- 
ples for general guidance could not fail to have 
@ beneficial effect. The absurd system of in- 
cluding the measurer’s fee with the builder's 
estimate is quite unworthy of avy liberal profes- 
sion. Employers should be frankly informed 
that where foreknowledge and limitation of cost 
are of importance, the measurer’s assistance is 
indispensable, and his charges should be ren- 
dered in a separate account. The mere mede 
of paying fees may seem a trivial matter, and it 
may be said to be of little importance whether 
employers understand about it or not, provided 
they are not made to pay more than they ought. 
But even allowing that hitherto no serious abuse 
has resulted, the practice is inconsistent with 
sound principles; and indications are nob 
wanting in some quarters of an inclination 
to take advantage of the ——— secu- 
rity from observation to be found in the 
mazes of a schedule of quantities to slip 
in items which properly form no part of 
the builder’s contract price; and I cannot re- 
frain from taking notice here of a paragraph 
which appeared a few months ago as to & 
firm of measurers of good standing in Edin- 
burgh having introduced into their schedules 
large items for copies of drawings furnished 
to the contractors and for services con- 
nected with the Clerk of Works department. 
Such practices, I take leave to say, are & 
complete innovation in Edinburgh, and, even 
if done with the employers’ fall knowledge, are 
unsound in principle, and fitted to lead to serious 
abuses. If done without the employers’ know- 
ledge, I refrain from giving them their proper 
name. 

It is just possible, however, that in the par- 





old way, by all means let it be so, but let the 
remuneration be regulated accordingly. Other. 


ticular case referred to, satisfactory explanations 
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might be given. I do not know, and therefore 
cast no imputation farther than to say that the 
thing does not look well. 

Assuming, however, that it is the object of 
such conferences as this, not only to see that 
professional services are fairly allocated and 
adequately remunerated; but that every reason- 
able means are taken to eliminate practices and 
principles which may lead to unjust dealing, 
even though it could be shown that they huve 
not hitherto resulted inthat way, I conclade by 
wishing all success to the labours of the Con- 
ference. 


MR. ROBERT SCOTT'S PAPER. 


Mr. Robert Scott, of Glasgow, read the fol- 
lowing paper :— 

The mode of dealing with quantities in Glas- 
g¢w and the West of Scotland may, in contradis- 
tinction to all others, be denominated the “‘ afcer- 
measurement system.” 

The surveyor or measurer, as he is locally 
designated, is usually employed by the architect 
on behalf of the proprietor or building-owner, as 
parties proposing to build for the first time are 
not always aware of the existence of such a 
profession as that of measurer until informed of 
it by their architect, although it would seem 
that in recent years the general public must 
have been greatly enlightened in this respect, as 
not a few cases have occurred where the 
appointment of measurer has taken place before 
that of the architect. 

The prevailing mode of procedure may be 
briefly stated as follows :— 

The architect having prepa~ed his general and 
detail drawings, puts them into the hands of the 
meagsurer, along with a complete specificaticn of 
the several works, or, failing such specification, 
with such notes and verbal explenations as are 
necessary for enabling the measurer to interpret 
the drawings correctly, take out the quantities 
of and specify minutely the materials and labour 

uired for the execution and completion of the 
building according to the drawings. 

Ia the event of there being no detailed speci- 
cation prepared by the architect,—and such is fre- 
quently the case,—the specification of materials 
and labour, and the conditions of contract, are 
either embodied in or appended to the 
With 
reference to the measurement of the work after 
ita execution, the conditions of contract usually 
contain the following or some similar clause, 
viz.:—“The work will be measured when 
finished, and, whether more or less than now 
estimated, will be valued by the rates contained 
in this schedale or by others in strict accordance 
therewith, and in proportion to the sum in‘ Letter 
of Offer.’” 

The ‘‘ Tender” or “ Letter of Offer” is affixed 
to the “ Bill of Quantities,” and is in the follow- 
ing, or similar, terms :—“ —— bereby offer to 
execute the —— work of building proposed to 
be erected ——, according to plans thereof by 
——, architect, now shown, in conformity with 
and tothe extent of the annexed schedule, for 
the sum of ——.” 

The acceptance of this offer by the architect 
on behalf of the building-owner, in writing, 
usually constitutes the sole contract, as it is only 
in rare instances that a legal and formal deed of 
contract is entered into by the contractiog 

168. 

In making the after- measurement of the work, 
the measurer visite the building and takes his 
dimensions as often as may be necessary for 
obtaining access to and the proper examination 
of the work, and thereafter prepares the final 
measurements, all in accordance with the 
principles and spirit of the sckedule, which is 
the basis of the contract. 

The measurer having completed the final 
measurement, it is handed to the contractor, 
who renders it to the architect by whom it is 
examined and, if found satisfactory, the archi- 
tect grants a certificate for the balance found 
due after deducting the total amount of certifi- 
cates previously granted. 

In bringing this system under the notice of 
this conference of professional and practical 
gentlemen, I cannot hope that it shall receive 
‘consideration at your hands unless it can be 
shown that it is equitable, suited to the require- 
ments of building contracts, and conducive to 
amicable sett’ements. 

This system of after-measurement is certainly 
the most equitable that could be adopted, as 
under it the building-owner pays exactly for 
what he receives, neither more nor less, and the 
contractor gets payment for every iota of work 


“Schedule” or “Bill of Quantities.” 


which he executes and which he can reasonably 
claim; and it is no advantage for the contractor 
to scrimp the work, as any saving that may be 
effected by so acting does not add to his profit, 
as might be the case under a lump-sum con- 
tract; while, on the other hand, the contractor 
runs no risk of being required to perform any 
work without due remuneration. 

In lump-sum contracts, where the tender has 
been made on aschedale prepared by a measurer, 
the contractor is the only party in a position to 
test the accuracy of the quantities as measured 
from the drawings, the ordering of the material 
for the work being an unquestionable test ; and 
it is but natural to suppose that he will detect 
omissions and insufficient quantities more readily 
than excess in quantities, as it is only the former 
that concern him. 

As an illustration of this, it was only this 
week that I had a visit from a contractor for 
plaster work, who does a large business under 
lump-sum contracts, and on my inquiry as to 
how he got on with such contracts, he replied 
that they were very unsatisfactory ; it was in- 
variably one of the conditions in the schedule 
that he had to satisfy himself as to the accuracy 
of the quantities, which it was generally im- 
possible to do, previously to his tendering; but 
that he usually ordered one ton of lime shells 
for each hundred square yards or nine squares 
of work, and if this proportion of material was 
sufficient for the work, he considered the quan- 
tities stated in the schedule sufficient, and he had 
often a quantity of material to remove after he 
was finished, although sometimes he required 
more material, and in that case he believed him- 
self to have been victimised. 

I have had occasion to measure up the extras 
on a lump-sum contract, and my experience 
was that, while the contractor was very 
punctilious in pointing out and claiming extras, 
it was left for me to discover in what respects 
and to what extent the work specified and in- 
cluded in the schedule had~ not been executed, 
and I have no hesitation in stating that the 
measuring up of the whole work could have 
been done in about the same time, and would 
have given more satisfaction to all concerned. 

Daring this year I have been employed to 
measure up the extra underbnilding on a large 
contract which is being executed for a lamp 
sum, and the ascertaining of the amount of 
extras entails the measuring of the whole work 
as executed, and of the contract drawings, and 
the comparison of the one with the other, which 
simply makes double labour. 

Some have objected to this system pecause 
they say it is impossible under it for a building- 
owner to count the cost before he begins to 
build. Well, it has been demonstrated over 
and over again in the practice of Glasgow 
measurers that a building-owner can count the 
cost before he begins to build provided he 
determines beforehand what he shall build and 
what it shall be built of. And it shall not be 
contended that an owner building under a lump- 
sum contract can know exactly what he is to 
pay until the building is completed, if he is 
continually changing his miod and making 
alterations op, and possibly additions to, his 
plans. 

From experience I can state that in cases 
where the plans have been genera'ly adhered to, 
it is no unusual thing for the amount of the 
after-measurements to be within one or two 
per cent. of the contract sums. Of course, I 
have also had them turning ont much larger 
in amount than the contract, and very properly 
so, because the owner only discovered what he 
would like to have when the work was in process 
of execution, and altered and added to the work 
to suit his new and enlarged ideas; and in such 
cases occurring under a lump-sum contract, the 
preparation of the bill for extras would certainly 
be as laborious an undertaking as re-measuring 
the whole work. 

Besides enabling the building-owner to count 
the cost before he begins to build, the schedule 
being generally prepared in such a form that 
the work appears therein as nearly as possible in 
the order in which it will be executed, serves as 
a reliable guide to the architect in assessing 
the value of work executed, and to the con- 
tractor in calcu'ating what he is entitled to be 
paid when the work has reached the several 
stages at which it has been arranged that pay- 
ments shall be made. 

Farther, this system of after-measurement is 
convenient in cases where it is nece to pro- 
ceed expeditiously with the erection of a build- 





ing, as the bills of quantities can be prepared 





— 
and contracts entered into so soon%as the archi, 
tect has completed his general drawings and 
decided generally on his details ; as he can doy. 
ing the progress of the work study and com, 
plete his details without fear of being met with 
a demand for an extra if he varies from 4 ling 
by a hair’s breadth, as both he and the contractor 
know that it will be measured as executed, ang 
charged accordingly. 

Again, the whole work being measured gg 
executed, the possibility of disputes about extrag 
is reduced to a minimum, as there can be no 
difference of opinion as to what should bec 
as extra, the only points to settle being as to the 
value to be put upon work executed, and for 
which prices cannot be found in, nor dedaced 
from, the schedule; and such points likewigs 
arise in connexion with bills of extras on lam 
sum contracts. The customary method of deal. 
ing with prices for extras ia for the contractor 
to price them, and his prices are filled into the 
measurement in red ink, to distinguish then 
from prices taken from the contract; and the 
are either passed or adjusted by the architect 
when the measurement is submitted to him for 
examination. 

Ont of over 1,100 contracts for which I pre. 
pared the schedules, I have had only one in. 
stance in which these prices were not adjusted 
between the architect and contractor, and that, 
the instance under a lump-sum contract already 
referred to. 

Having thus briefly endeavoured to explain 
and uphold this system of after-measurement, I 
trust I have been able to put it in such a light 
as will commend it to your consideration in the 
discussion of this important subject of “ Quan. 
tities,” and I am hopeful that in any future con. 
ference on this and ‘kindred subjects, Glasgow 
will be represented by an abler exponent of the 
practice prevailing there, and one appointed by 
the Glasgow Institute of Measurers. 





DISCUSSION, 


Mr. J. A. Picton, of Liverpool, said he had 
had in his time a great deal to do with quaati- 
ties, both as a taker-out of them in the early 
part of his professional career, and, in later 
years, as the architect of buildings for which 
quantities had necessarily to be taken out by 
others. He had paid a great deal of attention 
to the subject, and would give, in as few words 
as possible, the conclusions at which he had 
arrived. The subject could be looked upon from 
two points of view,—Firstly, What is right in 
principle ? Secondly, What is practical? Look- 
ing at the question, firstly, in the light of right 
and justice to all parties, and assuming that 
proper skill and care were exercised in 
taking out the quantities, and that there was 
good faith all round on the part of the parties 
to the work, he thought it would not be difficult 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties of the question. What was a bill of 
quantities ? It was simply an admeasurement 
taken before a building work was done, just a8 
@ measurement bill was a measurement taken 
after the work was done. Now, if proper skill 
were exercised, it ought to be as easy to measure 
a building before it was erected as afterwards, 
and if that were so, it was difficult to see any 
reason why the quantities should not form part 
and parcel of the contract as something which 
could be relied upon by the builder and the 
building-owner as a datum from which any 
alterations, additions, or omissions could be 
calculated satisfactorily. He could not see how 
any objection could fairly be taken to the adop- 
tion of such @ course. Objection to it could 
only arise, as it seemed to him, from two causes, 
—firstly, from greed, and secondly, from in 
capacity and a wish to avoid responsibility. He 
had known of cases,—and the chairman 10 
remarks had made some reference to the per 
nicious practice,— where the architect 5 
shared the commission paid for quantities. 
Under such circumstances could it be wondere 
at that blunders should occur and that mis 
understandings should arise? These were © 
which arose from and incompetence —_ 
bined. He had noobjection, under certain —* 
stances, to the.architect of a building,—or 6 
one in his office in whom he had perfect 22 
and who was responsible to him,- taking = “4 
quantities for his buildings, although, all things 
considered, it was the better course —— — 
sible to have the quantities taken out bY it 
independent quantity-surveyor. Still, it mis 
not be a matter of much consequence by W por 
the quantities were taken out if they 
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acknowledged and accepted by all parties to the 
contract. With regard to the sharp practice of 
the War Office in requiring builders to verify the 
nantities upon which they tendered for public 
works, they might jast as reasonably be required 
to take out the quantities themselves. Under 
guch a condition as that named in the advertise- 
ment read, of what possible benefit could the 
quantities be to persons tendering ? The impo- 
sition of such @ condition seemed to be a very 
discreditable way of shirking responsibility on 
the part of a public department. Of course, the 
quantity-surveyor, like any other professional 
man, might properly be expected to bring a fair 
amount of capability to the performance of his 
work, but the best of men were not infallible, 
and it was quite possible for mistakes to occur 
even in the work of the most skilfal and careful 
men. He would suggest that it might be a good 
ractice to adopt if quantity-surveyors would 
undertake to prepare quantities for buildings at 
1 or 1} percent. under the ordinary conditions, 
ie, “errors and omissions excepted,” exercising 
all possible care to ensure, but not guaranteeing, 
the accuracy of the quantities ; while they might, 
on the other hand, say, —“ Give us 2} per cent., 
and we will guarantee the accuracy of the quan- 
tities,” the extra payment in the shape of com- 
mission being, in fact, a sort of insurance pre- 
miam. That might seem to be a fanciful 
remedy, but it was only suggested as one pos- 
sible means of surmountiog a difficulty. With 
regard to the person who actually paid for the 
quantities, he thought it would be the best for 
all parties if the business were conducted in 
a perfectly straightforward and above-board 
mapner. If the employer or building-owner 
were straightforwardly told at the outset 
that he would have to pay a commission 
for the preparation of quantities, in ad- 
dition to the architect’s commission, and 
if the quantities were made a part of the 
contract, a great deal of misunderstanding and 
disputation would be saved, and, in the event of 
difficulties arising, they would be much more 
easily settled than was now generally the case. 
The practice of making the quantities part of 
the contract was a growing one in Liverpool and 
its neighbourhood, and he hoped to see its wider 
adoption. Under the present system of working 
there was too frequently manifested a “ pull 
devil, pull baker” spirit between architect and 
quantity surveyor, each of whom sometimes 
tried to get the better of the other. There was 
one practice on the part of architects which 
could not be too much reprehended, viz.,—the 
throwing of much needless uncertainty as to the 
nature of the details of a building on to the 
builder, by not delineating them on the drawings, 
whereby the builder was unable to realise the 
exact intention of the urchitect, and therefore 
was unable to calculate their cost. With regard 
to the Glasgow system of re-measuring work, it 
was no doubt a very excellent plan to adopt, but 
he (Mr. Picton) was not sare whether it would 
meet with general acceptance. He thought 
employers might, in some instances, object to 
it, and would say, in effect, to the architect,— 
We expect yoa, as the architect, to inform us 
at the outset as to the exact co:t of the build- 
ing.” The Glasgow system was, however, a 
very excellent one. On the whole, he did not 
think that there was any question of greater 
importance at the present time to the archi- 
tectural world than that of the desirability of 
settling this question of quantities on aright and 
just basis. The excellent papers which had been 
read threw considerable light on the subject, 
and he trusted that the Conference would be 
able to arrive at or to facilitate a satisfactory 
solution of the question. 
“ Mr. Goddard (Leicester) said the practice of 
is firm was to have the quantities for their 
works taken ont in their own office, they being 
— 52—— to the builders for their accuracy, 
a * a somewhat higher commission 
th n lor 1} per cent. forthem. It had been 
© practice for his firm to take out their own 
quantities ever since it had been necessary to 
Up works to competition, and they found 
bs 8 a rule, clients did not object to pay the 
Sar es preparing quantities when the necessity 
ot ete 80 was explained to them. On the 
part of the Leicester Society of Architects, he 
Promised to give all possible aid in the solution 
of the question. 
Mr. Randall 
Was similar 
always ta 





(Shrewsbury) said his practice 
to that of Mr. Goddard. He had 
ken out his own quantities, and it was 


— that provincial architects should 





Professor Kerr said it struck him that there 
was a very marked contrast in principle, as well 
as in practice, between the Scotch mode of pro- 
cedure and that followed in England; and he 
must say that, with all due love for his native 
land, he did not think that the Scotch method 
could be satisfactorily pursued in England. The 
late Thomas Carlyle had told us that England 
contained thirty millions of people, ‘“ mostly 
fools,” while everybody knew that Scotland 
had a population of only four millions, with very 
few fools indeed. It should be remembered that 
the manners and customs of the two countries 
were different, and in view of this fact, it 
would, he thought, be unwise to suppose that in 
England, with its wider associations and more 
varying circumstances, we could advantageously 
confine ourselves to the peculiarly strict mode 
of doing business which was pursued in the 
North. He did not think that an army of 
“ordained surveyors” would be a success in 
London. We had kers, it was true, such beings 
as “chartered accountants,’ but he (the Pro- 
fessor) was inclined to think they were officials 
of Scotch importation, and, indeed, animals of 
the same species as “ ordained surveyors.” The 
practical manner in which Mr. Ptcton had 
handled the subject was well worth emu- 
lation. By all means let it be taken for granted 
that there was honesty all round; why 
should it be supposed for one moment that 
there was anything else? He _ sincerely 
believed that half of the ill-feeling that 
had been engendered in reference to the subje t 
kad arisen out of the supposition,—entirely 
gratuitous,—that there prevailed on all sides a 
spirit of bad faith. His experience was entirely 
opposed to the reasonableness of such a supposi- 
tion. When a client came into his office and 
wanted a building erected, he was frankly told 
that he would have to pay, besides the ordi- 
nary commission to the architect on the cost of 
the building, a commission to a surveyor for 
preparing the quantities. He could not con- 
ceive of a case in which the client was unin- 
formed of the fact that he would have tu pay 
for quantities. Supposing, then, that there was 
honesty all round to begin with, the architect’s 
function was, in part, to see that such honesty 
was maintained. An architect might be said to 
be responsible to the builder for the honesty of 
the client, responsible to the client for the 
honesty of the builder, and, it was to be hoped, 
he was responsible to both for his own honesty. 
Mr. Young’s paper, it seemed to him, proceeded 
too much upon the assumption that all quantity- 
surveyors were always honest. With all defer- 
ence, he did not think there was good ground 
for so broad an assumption. He saw one gen- 
tleman, a quantity- surveyor, in that room, 
against whose integrity not one breath could be 
whispered; and he saw another, and another,— 
and he had no doubt that of the great majority 
of the members of the profession the same 
thing could be truly said ; but, at the same time, 
there were men in the profession,—as there 
were men in all professions,—who were not to 
be trusted, and in discussing this question it 
should not be forgotten that the architect was 
to a certain extent responsible to the client for 
the honesty of the quantity-surveyor. 

Mr. Rickman said he had hoped to have had 
an opportunity of further consideration of the 
papers read before speaking upon them. He 
had been, as they knew, a measuring-surveyor 
for a long period, and he found the position of 
measuring - surveyors changing from year to 
year. At the time these discussions on quanti- 
ties were commenced, ten or twelve years ago, 
at the first Conference of Architects, a certain 
amount of information which had been referred 
to by the Chairman had been gathered, but 
since then times had changed, and with the 
change of times quantity-surveyors and, to a 
certain extent, the nature of their work, had 
changed. With regard to builders, there were 
three classes of them with whom architects 
and quantity-surveyors had to do. Firstly, 
there was a certain class of builders who would 
do their work well for whatever price they had 
agreed to do it. There was a second and a very 
large class of builders who would do their work 
well or indifferently according to whether they 
were well or ill paid for it; and there was a 
third class of builders who could not do their 
work wel! however they were paid. Where 
the architect, builder, and surveyor did their 
work properly, matters would go on smoothly, 
especially where the quantities were part of the 
contract. Casual errors would be easily 





detected and adjusted in the settlement of the 


accounts, and architects, surveyors, and builders 
would stand better as business men in the eyes 
of the public. 

Mr. Geo. Fowler Jones (of York) said that at 
the outset of his career he was very much 
op to having anything to do with quan- 
tities; bat he soon found that it was necessary 
ia the country, in order to get anything like 
proper estimates, to provide quantities. Having 
been brought up in a London office, he pro- 
cured from London a quantity-surveyor, who 
prepared the quantities for works submitted to 
competition, bat the experiment did not answer, 
for the local builders did not know the surveyor, 
and therefore would not trust him. When he 
first set up practice in York it was very difficult 
to get a whole tender for a building, the custom 
being to procure separate tenders for the diffe- 
rent trades. He had tried the Scotch method 
of getting out approximate quantities, so as to 
get at an approximate estimate of cost, measur- 
ing up the works when completed. That method 
saved a great deal of trouble in the matter of 
settling for omissions, alterations, or additions ; 
but there was the objection to it that the em- 
ployer did not and could not know at the outset 
exactly what his building would cost. Aftera 
time he adopted the plan of having the quantities 
prepared by a surveyor in his (Mr. Fowler 
Jones’s) own office, and under his own super. 
intendence. He had always told his clients that 
there would be an extra charge for quantities, 
and they had always paid it. He had carried 
out that method of practice for the last twenty 
years, and had found it to work fairly well. He 
agreed in thinking that, as a rule, the quantities 
should be the basis cf the contract, together 
with the drawings and specification. 

Mr. Francis Turner, barrister-at-law, said he 
would have preferred to posépone his remarks. 
on the subject until a later period of the Con- 
ference, but he was not quite sure he should be 
able to be present. With regard to the quantity- 
surveyor’s position and the work which he had 
to do, it was quite true that the recognised legal 
position of the quantity-surveyor started from 
the case which Mr. Young had described as 
“the ‘quantity-surveyor’s sheet-anchor,” in 
which case the quantity-surveyor established 
the liability of the building owner to pay him 
for work which he had done. It might seem 
rather startling that an action was necessary 
to establish such liability, for if the building 
owner desired to be correctly informed of the 
cost of the work, and with that view caused to 
be employed a quantity-surveyor, the presump- 
tion would rather be that the building-owner 
and not the builder wasliable to pay him. That 
case was, he thought, decided in 1833, but be- 
fore that the custom as now established and 
recognised by that particular case, must have 
grown up, and the quantity-surveyor must have 
looked to the builder as the person from whom, 
under ordinary circumstances, he was to receive 
his remuneration, and from whom he did receive 
his remuneration whenever a contract was 
entered into. The circumstances under which 
that case came into court were that before a 
contract had been entered into, but after the 
bill of quantities had been prepared, the build- 
ing-owner changed his mind. The decision in 
that case had been pretty freely acted upon, 
and not long ago, in a case tried at Guildhall, a 
building-owner who was sued by a quantity- 
surveyor professed to have heard nothing of the 
custom of preparing quantities for a building. 
The judge and jary were against him, however. 
The case to which reference had been made 
had had some unexpected results upon the 
position of the different parties interested in 
building operations, because, from the fact that 
when a contract had been entered into the builder 
was the person who had to pay the quantity. 
surveyor, it seemed to follow logically that the 
builder was the only person who could complain of 
the quantity-surveyor not doing his work. He did 
not think that many professional men would 
like to work under such liability to serious con- 
sequences at the hands of people upon whom, to 
a certain extent, they were dependent. The 
position of a quantity-surveyor did seem to be, 
in some respects, open to grave objection, 
especially when he happened to be the architect 
of the building for which he prepared the quan- 
tities. He (Mr. Turner) had so frequently had 
the pleasure of coming into contact with mem- 
bers of the architectural profession, and had in- 
variably had so much reason to admire their 
rectitude and ability, that, in adverting to the 
objections to the relations which sometimes sub- 





sisted between architects, quantity-surveyors, 
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and builders, he should not be misunderstood 
as making any imputation upon the body of the 
members of the profession. The architect 
who acted as quantity-surveyor to his own 
buildings, and who was paid by the 
builder for preparing the quantities, laid him- 
self open to the chance of being sus- 
pected of not being altogether impartial in his 
judicial ‘decisions as between builder and 
building-owner. It seemed to be a hard thing 
to say that an architect ought not to be allowed 
to take out quantities, seeing that, in the 
architectural, as in the legal, profession, the 
early years of practice were the most difficult 
to tide over, but the expediency of separating 
the two professions of quantity-surveyor and 
architect was well worthy of consideration. With 
regard to Professor Kerr’s observations, he was 
somewhat at a loss to understand them. If 
England were such a benighted nation as was 
stated by Carlyle, it was really very kind of so 
many of their Scotch friends to come and dwell 
amongst them. Notwithstanding, he did think 
that the practice which prevailed in Scotland of 
making the quantities part of the contract was 
the simplest and fairest to all parties. It gave 
to the builder payment for all that he did,—it 
bound the bnilding owner only to pay for what 
was done, and it did not seem to involve any 
reflection upon the architect, nor place any 
temptation upon the quantity-surveyor to be 
loose in his dealings. The only real objection (and 
he was sorry to say it was a very serious one) 
to the adoption of the system of making the 
quantities part of the contract was that it would 
very much diminish the frequency with which 
building disputes arose. It was most painful to 
him (Mr. Tarner) as a lawyer to hear Mr. 
Scott, of Glasgow, say that ont of 1,100 con- 
¢racts in which that gentleman had been con- 
cerned, there was only one case in which the 
lawyers had to be called to settle differences. 

Mr. George Stanley Bird, President of the 
National Association of Master Builders, said 
the question of making the quantities part of 
the contract was a matter that had exercised 
the minds of the master builders for a very long 
time, and he need not say that it was a matter 
of vital importance to them. The master builders, 
he might say, had now arrived at a form of con- 
tract which was very nearly like that which was 
‘agreed upon between them and the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects some years ago, the 
only difference being that in the new form of 
contract, the bills of quantities were made a 
part of the contract. He spoke from experience 
when he said that in the provinces, where there 
were no professed quantity-surveyors, builders 
were very frequently obliged to accept quan- 
tities which, to say the least, were curiosities. 
He might add that only last: week, at a meeting 
of the London Association of Master Builders, 
the question came before them of the appoint- 
ment of two quantity-surveyors in the case of 
works of any magnitude. He believed that the 
Institute would be in due course officially invited 
to take cognisance of this question. He sug- 
gested that a conference might be held of archi- 
tects, surveyors, and builders, with the view of 
coming to some fair and just arrangement of 
the questions which he had referred to. 

Mr. John Honeyman (Glasgow) said he, like 
Mr. Turner, had been unable to understand Pro- 
fessor Kerr’s objections to the Scotch method as 
being far too good for adoption in this country. 
He could only say that the Scotch architects 
were guided by two principles which seemed to 
meet with considerable acceptance in England, 
and which probably might form the basis of a 
substantial agreement which might lead to some 
aniformity of practice throughout the country. 
The firet was the principle that the. building- 
owner should really be the employer of the 
surveyor, and pay the surveyor. That wasa 
—* which was fully recognised in Scotland. 

he other principle was that the bills of quan- 
tities should be the basis of the contract. That 
was a principle which was fully ised and 
acted uponin Scotland. If these two principles 
were generally recognised, he could not but 
think that they would lead to farther reforms. 
The benefits of adhesion to those principles 
were undeniable. One substantial result of 
their adoption in Glasgow was that practically 
no law cases connected with building contracts 
ever occurred, as had already been mentioned 
by Mr. Soott. In his (Mr. Honeyman’s) own 
prechion, extending over a quarter of a century, 

had not had a single law case arising out of 
any contract with which he had had anything 
to do. He thought it would help to bring 





British architects into accord, and would give 
the deliberations of the Conference some prac- 
tical result, if on both those points the meeting 
could arrive at some agreement. Such an ex- 
pression of agreement would be an important 
step towards a further measure of reform. He 
thought that in all cases the surveyor should be 
employed by the architect acting as the agent 
of the employer; that he should act for the 
employer, and be responsible to and paid by 
the employer; and that the bills of quantities 
should most decidedly form the basis of the 
contract. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, in moving a vote 
of thanks to the readers of the papers, said he 
thought their contributions would prove to be a 
most valuable addition to the literature of the 
subject. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews had great pleasure 
in secondiug the motion, for the papers were of 
great interest, and afforded important matter 
for discussion. 

The Chairman put the motion, which was, of 
course, agreed to, and the second meeting of the 
Conference was thus concluded. 

In the evening many of the gentlemen attend- 
ing the Conference were present at the Institute 
Dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, which we 
report on another page. 





The discussion of the subject of quantities 
was resumed at the third Conference meeting, 
held on Tuesday morning, when Mr. Cates again 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. Medland Taylor, president of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, read a paper 
on “The importance, and advantage to the 
client, of quantities and measuring of works 
being done by the architect of the works, or 
under his immediate superintendence.” This 
paper, although in type, we are compelled at 
the last moment to hold over until next week, 
together with some extracts read by Mr. Mac- 
vicar Anderson from a paper by Mr. Edward 
Hughes, of Liverpool. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Randall (Shrewsbury) said he fally 
approved of Mr. Medland Taylor’s paper as far 
as it went. When he was an articled pupil they 
were accustomed, as architects and surveyors, 
to take out their quantities in the office, and all 
the pupils were as thoroughly instructed in 
quantities and measuring as they were in 
drawing and other more strictly architectural 
work. For several years of his pupilage he 
acted as managing clerk to a London firm. 
In those days quantity-surveyors were very 
few and far between. There were not more 
than half a dozen of them, of whom he recol- 
lected such men as Haunt, Tyerman, Corde. 
roy, and others. In his younger days he had 
taken out quantities against those men, Quan- 
tities were then taken out by the architect, or 
under his direction, and supplied to the builder. 
In course of years, circumstances took him to 
Shrewsbury ; he there found that the practice of 
a provincial architect was very different to that 
of a London architect. After some years he 
managed, by much exertion, to bring together a 
moderate practice, but he found it an essential 
condition of pursuing that practice that he 
should take out his own quantities. His prac- 
tice had been to do so for many years past, and, 
indeed, so long as he could afford to work at his 
profession he should take out his own quantities, 
and he hoped that the Institute would do 
nothing to debar him, as a Fellow, from contiou- 
ing the practice. If any restriction were imposed 
preventing provincial Fellows from taking out 
their own quantities, he should have no alterna- 
tive but to cease to be a member, for he 
could well afford to save four guineas a year 
and earn two hundred. For the last ten 
or twelve years he had always attached a 
priced bill of quantities to the contract, and 
it formed part of the contract. If he should 
unfortunately make an error in these quantities 
he felt himself bound to make good. He thought 
that there was not necessarily anything in the 
practice of an architect taking out his own 
quantities which bound him to be paid by the 
builder. Many of his private clients always 
paid him for the quantities, and he could not 
understand why an architect trusted with his 
client’s interests, and empowered to act as arbi- 
trator between client and builder, was not to be 
trusted with regard to the quantities. Was he 
not, because that trust was reposed in him, to be 








paid for the work which he had done in taking 
out the quantities? With regard to the extracts 


which Mr. Henderson had read, they only showeg 
that the term “architect” was a very wide one, 
In his experience he had known of men who 
sought such appointments as that of county sur. 
veyor on the strength of having once been 
bricklayers. One reason why the architect of g 
building should be allowed to take ont the 
quantities for that building was that nobody 
was so qualified as himself to do the work, 
moreover, when an architect had prepared hig 
own bill of quantities, he found it a compara. 
tively easy matter to settle up “extras and 
omissions.” With regard to what had been gaiq 
as to the incomplete and misleading character of 
the quantities supplied by some architects, was 
it to be assumed that on that account an archi. 
tect properly qualified to do 80 was not tobe 
permitted to take out the quantities for his own 
work? Surelynot. Because there were quacks 
in the world physicians ought not to be blamed 
because there were unqualified men who pro. 
fessed to be this, that, and the other. Why 
should he, as an architect, be under a ban 
because abuses took place? He considered him. 
self, as an architect, a professional man whose 
fanction it was to act fairly between client and 
builder, never leaning more to one side than to 
the other. He thought he was a fair repre. 
sentative of provincial architects when he said 
that it was an absolute essential to the proper 
conduct of their business, and even of its con- 
duct at all, that they should be permitted to 
take ont their quantities. Architects in good 
practice in London might be able to afford to 
discard the work of quantity-surveying, but 
provincial architects could not do so. 

Mr. Charles Fowler said h3 thought that the 
side of the question which had been taken by the 
last speaker had been so very ably put before 
the meeting that it did not need much farther 
illustration. It was, he thought, generally ad- 
mitted that in the practice of a country archi- 
tect, it was a much more desirable course for 
the practitioner to take out his own quantities; 
atany rate, it was much less undesirable than was 
the case in London. One reason why it appeared 
to be undesirable that architects in London should 
take out out their own quantities was that pro- 
bably; most of them during their term of 
pupilage had not been able, especially if brought 
up in London offices, to give any considerable 
attention to that branch of the profession; and 
unless they particularly wished to follow it out 
afterwards they did not learn it thoroughly. It 
should be remembered that in these days the 
tendency was towards sub-division of labour,— 
specialism; that was to be seen in the medical 
profession as well as in the profession of the 
architect. In the latter profession there was 
the quantity-surveyor, who devoted himself 
specially to prepare quantities and measure-up; 
there was the architect who devoted himself 
more particularly to one style or group of styles; 
and there was the architect who followed no 
particular style at all, who built warehouses 
and large structures where construction was 
of more importance than art. These were 
all separate, though not strictly separated, 
branches of the profession. The consequence 
was that the quantity-surveyor in London ht 
become @ much more separate and necessarily 
more important person than in the country, and 
that was, indeed, one reason why, in London, 
quantities were generally taken out by some other 
person than the architect, and he thought that 
was & reason why the London architect should 
not take ont his quantities. True, if the archi- 
tect were thoroughly able to do it, no one could 
possibly take out the quantities more accurately 
than he, knowing, as he did, all the ios and outs 
of the building; but whether it would be de- 
sirable was another question. As to making 
the quantities part of the contract, he might 
observe that Sir William Tite, who was eminently 
a practical man, adopted the custom, in all large 
works, of making bills of quantities part of the 
contract. No doubt he had special reasons for 
that, resulting from his large practice, but = 
(Mr. Fowler) confessed he had never been * 
to see his way to do so, and he could not help 
thinking that if the practice were e 
generally, it would tend to result in a ane 
manner of taking out the quantities. On the 
whole, he thought that, in London, at any rate, 
the ordinary course of entering into a — 
sum contract appeared to him to be the hee 
if carried out in # proper way, and 5 pad 
bill of quantities carefully taken out. It wi 
also his conviction that in London that wo 
continue to be the course adopted for a very 





long time to come yet. 
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wonder that it was charged against quantity- 
surveyors that they did not know so mach of a 
building as its architect. The incompleteness 
of the drawings from which they had to work 
prevented them from knowing all they should 
know in order to properly take out the quan- 
tities of the building. It was sometimes 
the custom for the quantities to be taken 
out by the architect in conjunction with a 
surveyor. That was a rort of go- between 
or compromise, and was, he thought, a mistake ; 
for, in most instances, the two men would not 
be equal, the professed surveyor being a better 
man at quantities than the architect. Then, 
when the work thus jointly done was completed, 
who was to be paid for it? He supposed the 
commission was to be shared between the two 
persons. If so, was one per cent. on the cost of 
“an ordinary building a sufficient remuneration 
for each person’s work? He supposed not. But 
was more to be charged? If so, would not the 
client suffer? He thought so. It was, he 
thought, not at all an uncommon thing for the 
ar to prepare the specification after the 
bill of quantities. That was an objectionable 
course in itself, for the architect ought not to 
send out his work half done,—drawings without 
specification,—to the surveyor. Bat in cases 
where the specification was prepared by the 
surveyor, he ought to be paid for it, and if he 
did it without being paid for it by the architect, 
it was tantamount to sharing the commission 
for the quantities. Before concluding, Mr. Pratt 
said he should very much like to see held a con- 
ference of builders, architects, and surveyors, 
as suggested by Mr. Stanley Bird at the 
meeting on Saturday, for the purpose of fully 
discussing these questions together. 

Mr. Aldridge, President of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, said that he supposed all 
present would be that the taking-out of 
quantities was a necessary adjunct and process 
in makiug a building contract. Great as were 
the advantages of the practice, there were some 
disadvantages. When he was in a provincial 
architect’s office some fifteen or twenty years 
azo, the quantities were not taken out at all. 
When estimates were invited the builders came 
to the architect’s office and took out their own 
quantities. No doubt there were disadvantages 
under that system, but it nevertheless possessed 
advantages which were sometimes overlooked. 
One advantage of the old system was that under 
it the architect had to prepare most careful 
drawings and specifications before an estimate 
could be given; another advantage was that ander 
it each builder had to make himself thoroughly 
well acquainted with the drawings and specifica- 
tion before he sent in his tender. The practice of 
tendering for works as conducted at the present 
day was generally a mere question of figures, 
and very often it happened that in the case of 
important buildings the persons tendering never 
trovbled to look at the drawings or specification 
describing the work of the various trades re- 
quired in the erection of the buildings. That 
was surely a very great disadvantage, and he 
could not help thinking that in the worging of 
every tender submitted for a building, the con- 
tractor should say that he agreed to erect the 
building according te the plans, specification, 
and bills of quantities, “haying had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the specification and draw- 
‘ings,’ or words to some such effect. With 
regard to the question of the advisability of the 
architect taking out his own quantities, he, as a 
provincial architect, partly by force of ciroum- 
stances and partly by inclination, had been 
compelled te take out his own quantities, and he 
was very much in favour of the practice, for 
several reasons. In the first place, it was neces- 
sary for the architect to be thoroughly conver- 
sant with the practical details of his profession, 
and there could be no better test of that know- 
ledge than his ability to take out the quantities of 
his buildings. Howcheaply might not a young 
architect, ignorant of practical details, get into 
practice on his own account with the help of a 
friendly quantity-surveyor! He need only make 
very slight sketches of his proposed building: 
his friend the surveyor would put the building 
together for him. Neither need the young 
architect trouble himself to write a specification; 
the friendly quantity-surveyor said,—‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself about the specification; I will 
write it for you.” Well, the building went on; 
perhaps by good chance no difficulties arose for 
a time, but sooner or later they would arise, and 
then the young architect had to run to and fro 
to the quantity-surveyor to know how things 
were to be done. All these difficulties arose 


throngh the architect not possessing that prac- 
tical knowledge of his building which he would 
obtain in the process of taking out his quantities 
were he able to do so. If he continued in prac- 
tice he sooner or later found it necessary to 
acquire that ability, at the loss of an amount of 
time which he could have better spared when a 
younger mav. It was an absolutely essential 
condition of provincial architectural practice 
that the architect should take out his own quan- 
tities. When he commenced practice in Liver- 
pool ten years ago, ia the first buildings he 
erected there he employed a London quantity- 
surveyor, but he found the arrangement un- 
workable, owing to the distance from London. 
In Liverpool there were very few quantity- 
surveyors as they were known in London. 
There were some architects in Liverpool who 
combined the taking out of quantities with 
general practice as architects, but for obvious 
reasons he did not think it desirable to let his 
drawings go into the offices of other architects 
in the same town. He was therefore compelled 
to adopt the practice of taking ont his own 
quantities, and he had never regretted it. 
Several advantages of that practice had been 
touched upon by the various speakers, but there 
was one great advantage which could not be too 
highly thought of, viz., that the architect who 
took out his own quantities had to build his 
building, so to speak, stone by stone. Nothing 
could escape his eye in the process. He was 
compelled to consider and surmount difficulties 
in construction as they arose, and he was able 
to form an accarate idea in his own mind as to 
what the building would cost. The process also 
enabled him to save a great deal of his client’s 
money, and, on the whole, the building came 
out with a much more favourable result than if 
it had been put into the hands of a quantity- 
surveyor. Quantity-surveyors were but mortal, 
and they no doubt felt they were more or less 
responsible for the accuracy of their quantities. 
They, therefore, took care to err rather on the 
right side, é.¢., that there should be a sufficiency 
of everything. As to the payment of architects 
for the quantities of their own buildings, it had 
been urged that it was not desirable that there 
should be money payments from the builder to 
the architect; but it seemed to him to be a 
matter of very little moment whether the client 
paid the architect direct for the quantities, or 
whether the builder paid the architect with the 
concurrence of the client. 

The Chairman asked Mr. Aldridge whether in 
his practice he made the quantities a part of the 
contract ? 

Mr. Aldridge replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews said it appeared to 
him that there was another person entitled to 
consideration in the settlement of the question 
of quantities, viz., the client. They had been 
almost exclusively looking at the question 
merely from the point of view of what would 
be to the relative advantage of the architect 
and the builder. But, as architects, they knew 
perfectly well that when their clients came to 
them they gave them their confidence, and then 
expected them to take every means to carry out 
their building to their satisfaction. There were, 
no doubt, some architects who were in a posi- 
tion to dictate to their clients as to the exact 
course to be pursued, and to refuse a commis- 
sion unless th:ir views were met. He, however, 
speaking as a general practitioner, could not 
help thinking that if he went to the client who 
had given him his confidence, and told him that 
he had prepared plans and specification, but 
that when the work had reached that point, he 
had put it into the hands of another person, a 
stranger, in order that he might take out the 
quantities, the client might very naturally not 
feel that confidence which he felt in the archi- 
tect alone; in short, the confidence between 
client and architect would be ina great measure 
lost. He was most decidedly of opinion that 
the client did look to the architect to carry 
the whole of the matter through for him, 
and to protect his interests. He, therefore, 
quite agreed with the remarks which had been 
made by almost all the gentlemen who had 
preceded him as to the desirability of the archi- 
tect taking out his own quantities. Mr. Tavenor 
Perry had said very much what he (the speaker) 
had intended to say. Never had he regretted 
taking ont his own quantities; it had been of 
considerable advantage to him in carrying out 
works, and it had been advantageous also to his 
clients. He thought that one thing for the Con- 
ference to consider was, should it be part of the 





architect's education to understand the taking- 


[out of quantities? He thought ¢ 
agree that it ought to be. The ot Yona —2 
ought to understand how work should be 
measured, for he would need such knowled 
not simply in the taking-out of quantities in the 
first instance, but in the settlement of accounts 
at the end of the contract. If the quantities 
were taken out by the surveyor, it was perfect! 
certain that the surveyor must be called in -4 
the end of the job to adjust the accounts, Ag 
many gentlemen present would know, when the 
surveyor was called in at the last moment he 
took his instructions to a certain extent from the 
builder’s foreman (he was speaking of cases 
where a clerk of the works was not employed) 
and consequently he leant rather to the side 
of the builder. There seemed to be rather 
a general feeling that all architects made 
mistakes in taking ont quantities; he did not 
know why an architect should make mis. 
takes in quantities any more than in drawi 

or specifications. The architect who acted 
as his own quattity-surveyor was able to per. 
form hie duties as arbitrator between client 
and builder with a facility that he would not 
otherwise enjoy, and he would be able to hold 
the balance evenly between the two parties, 
A great deal had been said about architects 
being easily swayed to one side or the other, but 
such men were not entitled to the name of arohi- 
tect. An architect ought to have the full oon- 
fidence of both client and builder, and should be 
above suspicion. In the absence of architeots 
supplying his own quantities the course was 
sometimes adopted, and he thought with very 
good results in works of ordinary magnitude, of 
calling in the surveyor to sit down to the 
quantities with the architect. He thought that 
course was calculated to have a very beneficial 
effect upon both parties. By the adoption of 
that course éke architect could tell the surveyor 
exactly what he intended by his drawings, and 
the builder might possibly feel more confidence 
in tendering. It appeared that the practice 
was now growing up of doing without quantities 
altogether, architects going to two or three 
builders, without any quantities, and asking them 
to tender from their drawings and specification 
alone. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson said that it seemed 
to be the practice in the provinces for architects 
to take out their own quantities, and from what 
had been said, he did not think it would be de- 
sirable for the Institute to attempt to legislate on 
the subject just now. If the question were asked 
of him individually, he should say that in his 
opinion it was most undesirable for the archi- 
tect to take out his own quantities. No doubt 
an architect should be a man of business, bat 
he should not be solely a man of business,—he 
should be a professor of an art, and, in his 
opinion, the more he strived to excel as a pro- 
fessor of that art the more highly would he be 
esteemed. The argument that had been used 
that it was in some instances necessary for 
young. men entering upon the profession to 
combine the practice of quantity-surveying with 
that of architecture in order to eke ont a living, 
was no doubt one of some force, but in his 
opinion it was not so mach a question of ex- 
pediency as one of principle. He thought the 
Conference in discussing the matter should take 
higher ground than that. Mr. Medland Taylor 
objected to call in a quantity-surveyor because 
he thought such a course would be to commit 
his client’s interest to another person not con- 
templated by the client, but he (Mr. Anderson) 
denied that that was the case. When the draw- 
ings went to the surveyor there was constant 
intercommunication between him and the archi- 
tect. On the question of payment he would most 
strongly urge that where architects did take out 
the quantities for their works, it was essentiat 
that they should not make their charge for them 
through the medium of any tradesman, for he 
thought that no professional man should make 
a charge in respect of any services; or receive 
payment for such services, except from the 
employer. Even where a surveyor took out the 
quantities, he thought that the charge for them 
should be made direct to the employer, and not 
to the builder. With regard to Mr. Douglass 
Mathews’s remarks about the client objecting 
to the work going into the hands of a stranger 
in the person of a quantity-surveyor, he thought 
there was no force in them; the same argu- 
ment might just as well be applied thus :—The 
client might say to the architect, “I employ 
you to design my house for me, but I object to 





your employing a builder to carry it out. 
There would be just as much force in the one 
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committee who had the matter in hand was 
presided over by a civil engineer of some emi- 
nence, and included several gentlemen of prac- 
tical knowledge, and he felt greatly honoured 
when the committee waited upon him, without 
instituting a competition, and invited him to 
undertake the commission, but they made the 
stipulation that he should take out his own 
quantities, and that the quantities should be 
made the basis of the contract. In the matter 
of payment for the quantities, some of. his 
clients paid him directly themselves, but when 
they did not do so, he frankly told them that 
the builder would pay him. 

Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., said it seemed to 
him that there was an enormous advantage in 
making the bill of quantities form a part of the 
contract, and he was disposed to advocate the 
making of the bi!l of quantities alone, without 
including the specification, form the basis of the 
contract. That system carried with it the ad- 
vantage that the quantities could be taken out 
absolutely nett. It was very easy under the 
old system to allow a small margin on each 
item, bat the aggregate of such allowances 
woald very often amount to, perhaps, 5 per cent. 
on the whole work. 

Mr. Watkins (Lincoln) thought that the pay- 
ment for quantities should invariably be made 
direct by the building-owner. It had been his 
practice to have the quantities of his buildings 
taken off ir his own office under his own super- 
intendence, and to make them form part of the 
contract. Like Mr. Tavenor Perry, he had 
adopted the practice of writing his specification 
after the bill of quantities had been prepared. 
His experience was precisely that of other 
speakers who had referred to the necessity that 
existed for provincial architects taking out their 
own quantities. He was compelled to do so 
himself, for there was no quantity-surveyor in 
Lincoln, and the members of the local builders’ 
association had refused to tenderfor any building 
the cost of which would exceed 3001. 

Mr. Hine (Nottingham) said that they were 
adopting in his office the practice of making the 
bill of quantities and the specification one doon- 
ment. It answered very well. Every item in 
the bill of quantities had its specification, and 
it was evident at a glance what work had to be 
done, and in what position of the building each 
item had to be placed. By that means, as the 
work progressed it could be seen at a glance by 
any one, the proprietor as well as the architect, 
what had been put into the building. It had 
been remarked in the course of the discussion 
that errors in the bills of quantities arose from 
the fact that architects supplied deficient or in- 
sufficient drawings to the quantity-surveyor, and 
that if the architect were to take out his own 
quantities it would be utterly impossible for the 
drawings to be insufficient. In taking off quan. 
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objection as in the other. As tothe question of 
the quantities forming part of the contract, he 
would venture to ask why should they not? 
The question had never arisen in his own prac- 
tice, but practically, as everybody knew, the 
tities always were the basis of the contract, 
for when there was a dispnte, the first queetion 
that was put was, “‘What do the quantities 
sy? How isittaken?” As to sharing com- 
missions for quantities, he thought that was a 
desirable point to be referred to. For his own 
part, he was quite unaware that such a practice din alee cane 
existed until a-recent case brought it to his! “That the bills of quantities should always form the 
knowledge. The practice might be justified by | basis of the contract, and that the contracters should be 
saying that the —9 had we —** * — pe cape ha furnish the architect with a complete schedule 
easurements, &c. However that might be, he ; 
ihonght the practice was a highly improper one, | He should like to have Mr. Dove's opinicn as 
and neal oe —— omer 2 — of their accep ance by the 
one, at wi . 
=" He thought it extremely desirable that; Mr. Dove said he would look them over and 
it should go forth from the Conference that such | give his opinion a little later on. 
a practice was repudiated by all the honourable; Mr. Robert Scott (Glasgow) observed that 
members of the profession, as one which was/ some ef the speakers had expressed the opinion 
altogether improper, and greatly to be depre- | that architects ought to take out the quantities 
cated. Mr. Rickman, in some remarks made on/|for their buildings because, when they were 
Saturday, seemed rather to object to any legis- | articled pupils, it was the custom to take out the 
lation on the subject, owing to the eonstant| quantities of works the drawings of which 
changes which were occurring; but that would | were prepared in the offices in which they were 
be an argument against all legislation. Would|articled. That argument, he thought to be un- 
it not be possible to lay down some general | tenable, for in the same way it might be urged 
rules for the guidance of the profession in these | that builders should also be architects in the 
matters as the result of these discussions ? present day, because of the undoubted fact that 
The —— an * sare 8* that|a —*— or more —* * oes ee 
ion, whic en present in his own} in Glasgow were a nilders, and carried ou 
mind, he would ask Mr. — to formulate | their own works. Mr. Medland Taylor, he 
some resolutions to be submitted so the meeting | thought, had stated that the builder's estimate, 
—— sememnte cashes tar Ine atasten tieks os | convapeny-aiide.-anpnnies avapiaaaemebite 
remarks m y Mr. Stanley , at | surveyor, o ex C) mate of the 
the meeting on Saturday, that communications architect ; but, when that was the case, was it 
a ~~ — —— the Fg eg cg mee not —* ret ne the architect's esti- 
mn of Master ers, and from the legal| mate should be exceede 
officer of the Master Builders’ Society; but} Mr. Medland Taylor.—I should say no, cer. 
these communications unfortunately had been | tainly not, in the majority of instances. 
addressed to the Council of the Institute, and} Mr. Scott, continuing, said that it might 
so he was unable to lay them before the meet-| happen that the quantity-surveyor might have 
ing. ayy ~ had hg — ae the —— —— the —— ee * 
presence of Mr. Frederick Dove, a well-known | work from. e begged iffer from the 
of Nably as gan Page sa sxc and | gentlemen a pee in their statement 
perhaps he could favour the erence with/ that the Edinburgh system was the best. He 
the views of the builders on the subject. stood up for the — system. He wasglad 
—8 * * —* said he regretted be have —* the — of — —— and 
say that, as he n absent from town| Mr. Francis Turner in favour of the Glasgow 
? sen em he — soe fally conversant with | method, -_ —* would only * —* if in 
een done by the Master Builders’ | England the architects commit themselves 
ge | —* scr to * sarees. nor had | to the —— a — —* —* * quantitios 
o advan of hearing t apers| part of the contract, the racticall 
read on Saturday. — wished —9* Bho to —2 the Glasgow yg : : 
say, most distinctly, that no builder of any} Mr. Dove said that to the majority of the 
repute in London or elsewhere desired to be paid | proposals which had been submitted for his 
for anything more than he undertook todo; and consideration, he thought that, speaking as an 
whether the work which they undertook to do| individual builder, there would be little or no 
was set out in bills of quantities prepared by| objection. He thought, however, that the third s 
qualified surveyors or by qualified architects, it | suggestion would be likely to lead to litigation. | tities he, as a rule, prepared bis details as he 
mattered little to the builders, so long as the| He did, object, however, to the requirement that | proceeded. His clerks worked them out, and in 
quantities were made part of the contract. | the builder should furnish the architect with “‘a| that way all important details were prepared 
Without such a condition builders were not| complete schedule of his prices,” which was a| before the works were tendered for. 
likely to tender on the quantities prepared by | manifestly unfair requirement. Mr. Sidney Young said that Mr. Macvicar 
architects, for such quantities were too often} Mr. Poole (Manchester)'said te had listened| Anderson had so fully expressed his (the 
prepared in such a way as to utterly mislead the| with very great interest to the discussion, and | speaker’s) views ia the matter, that he had 
builder, and against quantities prepared by in-| he agreed entirely with Mr. Medland Taylor’s| very little to say in addition to what he had 
experienced hands the builders had no protec-| paper. He did not think by any means that it | already said in his paper. There was one point, 
tion unless they were made the basis of the | ought to go forth as the recommendation of the | however, which had been somewhat overlooked, 
contract. It seemed to him that there really | Conference that it wasan undesirable thing for | or, at least, only slightly touched upon, and that 
was a great deal more mystery made of the|the architect to take out his own quantities.| was the question of the special education of 
subject of quantities than there was the slightest | He had been in practice in Manchester now for | architects for the taking outof quantities. He 
Occasion for. One commendable practice pur-| something like five-and-twenty years, and in| thought everybody in that room was aware that, 
sued by some country architects who were| the earlier part of his experience he had been| as a rule, an architectural pupil had very little 
their Own quantity-surveyors was that of | in offices where it had been the invariable rule| time, indeed, during the term of his pupilage, 
giving very copious sketches of detail on the|for the architect to take out his own quan-/|to study the method of taking out quantities ; 
margins of the bill of quantities. That course | tities. His own practice had been to take out} he was generally too fully employed with the 
was not adopted to any great extent, however,|his quantities, and to make them the|T-square and the set square during the five 
valuable and usefal as it was to the builder in| basis of the contract,—the quantities as} years of his pupilage. It was well known to 
Assisting him to put a jnet price upon the work.| explained by the contract-drawings and spe-|be the fact that a young man who served a 
y the practice was not more extensively | cification. He had never had a lawsuit in a| pupilage of five years to a quantity surveyor, 
adopted he did not know; the only reason he | very considerable experience. He thought tbat | dealing with quantities alone during that period, 
‘ad ever heard assigned for not carrying it out | the element of danger was introduced when it} was very seldom a competent surveyor as soon 
in London was that some architects were so| was endeavoured to fix the accuracy or inac-| as he came out of his pupilage. How, then, 
p wie of their position as architects, and of the| curacy of the quantities upon the architect or | could it be expected that an architectural pupil 
tails of their art.work, that they objected to| surveyor who might havetaken them out. When | who had to devote a great portion of his time 
their details being “‘ hawked about” insurveyors’|a client came to him, he spoke plainly and | to other things, could properly learn to take out 
page That was a reason assigned by some of | frankly to him, and told him that it would be/| quantities, even supposing he were articled in 
he most eminent quantity-surveyors to whom | necessary that he should supply the builder | an office where the quantities were taken out by 
it had spoken on the subject. He thought that | with a copy of the quantities, and that, therefore, | the architect or under his superintendence P if 
s would be far more satisfactory tothe building-|the quantities would have to be taken out/|a quantity-surveyor attempted architecture he 
wner or client if the bill of quantities formed | and charged for. He seldom had any trouble| was laughed at, although, from his having to 
a i the contract : he would then see exactly | in getting the client’s promise to pay for them, | deal with architects’ works, he might fairly 
J at he was getting, and would know what he| and he frequently found the client preferred that | be presumed to know something abont it, but it 
woul — for. He trasted that an opportunity | the architect should take out the quantities. As| seemed to be, in the opinion of some gentlemen, 
‘occur for some further discussion between | an instance, some time ago a public body in|an easy thing for an architect to be also a 
— ects, surveyors, and builders, of the ques- the neighbourhood of Manchester promoted a quantity · surreyor. He most fully agreed with 
involved, scheme for a building to cost about 60,0001. The! what had been said that when an architect took 














































































The Chairman said that the following sug- 
gestions had been submitted to him by a 
member of the Conference, viz. :— 


**That the surveyor should invariably be employed by 
the proprietor directly, or in the usual way through the 
agency of bis architect, 

That he should be the servant of the proprietor 
(building-owner) guoad the quantities, and should be 
responsible to him. 

That he ahould be under the control of the architect, 
and his work and accounts subject to his supervision, 
exactly in the eame way, and to the same extent, as any 
one else employed. 

That he should be invariably paid for all his services hy 
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out his own quantities it was desirable that 
they should form part of the contract; but he 
also thought that if quantities which were pre- 
pared by any one who called himself a surveyor 
were made part of the contract, it would lead 
to the springing up of a class of surveyors speci- 
mens of whose work had been furnished in the 
extracts which had been read from Mr. Hughes’s 
paper. He thought the Glasgow system was a 
very good one, but he preferred the London one. 
He thought that the laugh which had been 
caused by Mr. Pratt’s observation to the effect 
that builders preferred to tender upon the quan- 
tities provided by the quantity-surveyor rather 
than on the quantities furnished by the archi- 
tect, arose from the misapprehension of his 
meaning. He thought that what Mr. Pratt 
meant to say was that builders preferred to 
tender upon the surveyor’s quantities, not 
because they were in excess, but because they 
were more clearly drawn up. In his limited 
experience he had found that more litigation 
arose out of the quantities taken off by the 
architect than out of those taken off by a 
surveyor. 

Mr. Medland Taylor said he confessed to a 
feeling of agreeable surprise that the arguments 
contained in his paper had met with so little 
real antagonism. He thought that most of the 
arguments which had been adduced in the 
course of the discussion were on the side of his 
paper. Mr. Young had said that pupils of 
quantity-surveyors, after serving articles for 
five years, did not know very much about 
taking out quantities. In reply to that he (Mr. 
Taylor) would be inclined to ask, ‘‘ How should 
they?” If they had been in architects’ offices 
where the quantities were taken out, they would 
probably have known much more about the 
work. Mr. Dove had said that builders only 
desired to be paid for what work they actually 
did. Very well. His (Mr. Taylor’s) paper had 
shown how that end might be attained. Mr. 
Fowler’s arguments were, he thought, very 
strongly on his side. He admitted that nothing 
was so calculated to teach the young architect a 
knowledge of the details of construction as 
the practice of taking out quantities, but 
somewhat curiously went on to argue that 
it would be better that the quantities should 
be taken out by the quantity-surveyor, because 
the tendency of the day was towards “ spe- 
cialism.” Well, that was certainly something 
like “special pleading.” With regard to the 
examples of deficient quantities quoted by Mr. 
Hughes, of course builders in the position of 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Dove would not tender 
upon such quantities, and would decline to carry 
out works under architects from whose offices 
such quantities had emanated. The views which 
had been expressed by Mr. Randall, of Shrews- 
bury; Mr. Hine, of Nottingham; and Mr. 
Tavenor Perry, were very important. He 
agreed with Mr. Perry’s conclusion (though he 
did not give expression to it in his paper) that 
the architect who took out his own quantities 
could save his client 10 per cent. on the cost 
of a building. 

Mr. Goddard (Leicester) said that before the 
discussion was closed he should like to say a 
word or two. He agreed very much with what 
Mr. Tavenor Perry had said. The custom in 
Leicester had been for the architects to take out 
their quantities and make them part of the 
contract, and at the conclusion of the contract 
to supply the builder with a copy of the deduc- 
tions and extras. He should be inclined to 
deprecate exceedingly any recommendation 
going forth from the Oouncil of the Institute, or 
from the Conference, to the effect that it was 
unadvisable for architects in the country to take 
out their own quantities, if they chose to do so. 
The result of the abandonment of the present 
method of procedure would be to send out into 
the world a very much larger number of incom- 
petent young men as practising architects than 
was the cage now. There would be no one more 
pleased to avoid the responsibility of taking out 
quantities than himself, but he did not see his way 
to do it. His practice and the practices of 
most provincial architects consisted almost ex- 
clusively of small works. He might add that 
he was considered in the town in which 

as a “ most ive”? architect, 
his. charge was 7 per cent., including 
chjocted fo. his ‘lange, shat tiny: ool vt a 

j i they could a 
London architect to come down and taket the 
commission for 6 per cent. on the outlay, but the 


ment made by the builder for the quantities, 
which he, of course, took to recoup himself in 
the amount of the contract. 

Mr. Boardman (Norwich) said he should not 
be able to carry out his designs if he did not 
take out his quantities, for respectable builders 
would refuse to tender unless upon the quanti- 
ties. He always consulted his clients as to 
whether he should take oat the quantities, and 
he generally succeeded in getting their consent 
to do so. 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, 
observed that even if the Conference were 
unable to arrive at any very definite result, he 
thought the discussion would not be in vain, 
as it showed what progress had been made in 
the formation of opinion on the question. The 
result of the publication of the expressions of 
opinion which had been made in the course of 
the discussion could not fail to be highly advan- 
tageous both to architects and quantity-sur- 
veyors. He would not attempt to review the 
whole of the discussion, for it would take up 
too much time. On the question of the pay- 
ment for the quantities, even when prepared 
by a surveyor, he thought the payment should 
be made directly by the client. Complaint was 
sometimes made of the high scale of the 
quantity-surveyor’s charges, but the charges 
made were not too high in consideration of the 
fact that the surveyor held himself responsible 
to the builder to make good deficiencies in the 
quantities. It was sometimes said that quantity- 
surveyors took out their quantities “full,” in 
order tosecure themselves from being called upon 
to make good mistakes in the way of omissions, 
but surely any one doing that was not worthy 
of the name of quantity-surveyor. In cases where 
the surveyor was not expected to guarantee the 
accuracy of the quantities, he would be satisfied 
to receive remaneration on a lower scale. How- 
ever excellent the Scotch system might be, it 
was not likely to commend itself to London 
practitioners. That system was exhaustively 
discussed in a paper read before the Institute in 
that room some time back by Mr. Honeyman, 
bat he was afraid he did not make many con- 
verts. The English system of obtaining a lump- 
sum tender for which the building should be 
carried out, provided the architect did not change 
his fancies, nor the client himself makes changes 
or alterations, had much to commend it. Happy 
was the architect who, when he undertook a 
work for a client, found that his client had gone 
abroad, and intended to stay there until the job 
was completed. Allusion had been very aptly 
made in the course of the discussion to the 
modern practice of sub-division of labour, which 
was a very excellent thing, in so far as it enabled 
@ man to devote himself thoroughly to speciali- 
ties which must be thoroughly understood by 
him. Nothing could be more conducive to the 
interests of the two professions than that the 
profession of the architect and that of the mea- 
suring-surveyor should be as far as pos- 
sible kept distinct. Whatever had been 
said to the contrary, he thought there was no 
question but that a young architect might, in 
the course of a few months’ study in the office 
of  quantity-surveyor, arrive at such a good 
knowledge of quantity-surveying as to stand 
him in good stead in his subsequent practice. 
He thought that unless there were special 
reasons for it, the architect should not take out 
his own quantities. One result of the system 
of issuing quantities to builders had been that 
architects were now able to procure whole ten- 
ders for works in districts where, only compara- 
tively recently, the work of the separate trades 
was tendered for separately. It was a matter 
of very serious consideration whether the 
building artisans, and whether the architects, 
had benefited by the change. Our builders were 
not now artisans, but were great capitalists, 
who simply farmed out their work to smaller 
tradesmen, who did not come into contact 
with the architect, and who were mere agents 
for making gain for the large capitalists. 
He thought that it would be a very desirable 
thing for ell parties if the architect could 
come more in contact with the men who really 
carried out the work of the various trades, 
but he did not see how that was possible under 
the present system of lump-sum contracts. 
Forcible as were the arguments which had been 
urged in favour of architects taking ont their 
own quantities,—and he quite saw the peculiar 
position in which provincial architects were 
placed, and admitted the advantage which the 





client forgot that the other 2 per cent. came out 
his pocket indirectly in the shape of the pay- 


architect derived from the knowledge of his 


quantities,—he could not but think that i, was. 
undesirable for architects to pursue the 
tice unless compelled to do so. He thought 
that the Conference had been successfy] in 
presenting an aggregation of virtuous architects, 
There were some architects who, with a mere 
desire for gain, took out their own quantitj 
without being qualified to do so, and the gon, 
sequence was they landed their clients in dig, 
culties of all kinds. The practice of suoh 
incompetent quantity - surveyors seeking io 
indemnify themselves by some such heading ag 
the following (which was an actual specimen 
from a bill of quantities prepared by a London 
architect) could not be too strongly condemned:— 
‘The quantities are condensed as much as possible, and 
allowance must be made in price for all minor 
and appurtenances, and no claim shall afterwards be made 
on accoant thereof, or for any mistake or variation therein 
as the builder must include sufficient for the works to be 
finished complete, the quantities being nett.” 
That a man could be found in the profession who 
had the effrontery to put such a heading as that 
to his bill of quantities was surprising. Mp, 
Morham, in his paper, had referred to the In 
stitute rates of professional charges for 
but those rates were not rigidly fixed by the 
Institute. It was never contemplated by the 
Institute that all works, large and small, shonid 
be charged for at the same rate, and by all sorts 
and conditions of men in the profession; such 
@ proposal would be absurd. The Institute 
Schedule of Professional Remuneration simply 
laid it down as an established principle that, 
in the absence of any agreement to the con- 
trary, the ordinary rate of remuneration for 
an architect was 5 per cent. on the outlay. It 
was, he thought, a very serious misfortune 
indeed that a great and eminent architect who 
had passed away within the last few years did 
not advance the profession by declining to 
undertake works, except very large ones, on the 
ordinary commission of five per cent. When s 
gentleman learned in the law advanced in his 
profession and ‘took silk,’ he increased the 
amount of his fees ; his work diminished, but his 
remuneration increased. Why should it not be 
@ recognised principle in the architectural pro 
fession that when a man arrived at a position 
when his services were in great demand, he 
should value those services higher, and stipulate 
for payment at the rate of seven or ten per 
cent. commission on the outlay of the works 
carried out under his superintendence? And 
why should young men just entered on the pro- 
fession be expected to charge as much as five 
per cent. if it suited them to charge less? In 
these observations he (the speaker) must not be 
understood as in any way impugning or throwing 
doubt upon the accuracy or authority of the 
Institute schedule of professional practice, for 
he entirely endorsed it. He would not trouble 
the meeting with further observations, but 
would read the resolutions which had been 
drafted by Mr. Anderson as an embodiment of 
the views of the Conference on the subject of 
quantities. Those resolutions were as follow:— 
In the opinion of this Conference it is desirable— |. 
1, That when architects take out their own quantities, 
they should do so with the concurrence of their employers; 
and thet the charge for them should be made direct to the 
employer, as in the case of other professional work, 
not through the medium of a contractor. hi 
2, That where quantities are supplied by architects, or 
by persons in their employ, it is essential that they should 
form part of the contract, 
8, That it is the duty of the person who takes out the 
quantities to supply to the builder, 


, at his request, a ce 
copy of the dimensions on w! the bills are based. 


And that these resolutions be reported to the Councid 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


These resolutions were, after a little further 
discussion, agreed to nem. con., and so ended the 
proceedings of this section of the Conference. 





COMPETITIONS. 

The discussion of the subject of “ Architeo- 
tural Competitions” was opened in a thin meet- 
ing held on Tuesday afternoon, the chair being 
taken by Professor Kerr. There was no definite 
programme of procedare laid before the meet- 
ing, and the consequence was that the pro 
ceedings were somewhat desultory. The discus- 
sion of the subject was resumed at the evening 
meeting, held’ under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Charles Barry, when the proceedings were of & 
more animated character. After a long —8 
sion, the principal points in which we sha 
report next week, the following resolutions were 
agreed to :— 

1. That the promoters of an intended competition, a8 





building which he gained by taking out its 





their first should one or more pre : 
assessors, Fellows of the hoyal Institute of British Arebi- 
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— — 
not less than fifteen years’ practice), whose names 

tects oh published in the original advertisements 
‘ ions. 

r) en the assessor or assessors ought to draw up the 

‘ rs and conditions, or advise upon and supplemen 

partiouls diti advi d 1 t 
{hem if already drawn up. 

g, That the decision of the assessor or assessors ought 
o govern the choice unless insuperable objections shall 
sri at competitions should be initiated either (A) by 
inviting preliminary sketches involving only moderate cost 
to each competitor, preparatory to a final competition, or 
(B) by personal invitation without sketches, 

If A,—by advertisement, inviting architects willing to 
compete for (here describe the intended work) to send in 
their names by @ given day, on receipt of which each 
spplicant will be supplied with the instructions preqesed 
ander the advice of the professional assessors. Each 

Jicant from such instructions to sendin by a given date 
wr etch design (here describe limit and character of such 
sketches). The promoters, with the advice of the pro- 
fessional assessors, Will select from such sketch designs 
not less than (here specify the number), the authors of 
qhich shall be invi to join in a final competition, in 
which each shall receive for the preparation of his *— 
sum to be fixed by the promoters, with t vice of the 
assessors. From these designs a choice to De made of the 

itect to carry out the work. 

If (B) without sketches,—by advertisement, inviting 
architects, willing to ay oe for (here describe the 
intended work) to send in their names by a given day, 
with such other information as the candidate may think 
likely to advance his claim to be admitted to the competi- 
tion. From these names the promoters, with the advice 
of the professional assessors, will select (here specify the 
number) to compete; and each competitor thus selected 
will receive l. (here state the amount) for the pre- 

tion of his design. From these designs a choice to be 
made of the architect to carry out the work. 

5, That the eventual employment of the author of the 
best design, as the only rea! prize of the competition, ought 
to be considered an obligation of honour if it can reason- 
ably be accomplished. 

6, That every member of the body —* the com- 

tition, and every assessor, must necessariiy abstain from 
taking part in the competition, or acting as architect in the 
execution of the proposed work, 

7, That the work, if carried out in any shape, should be 

din the hands of the architect whose design 

n adjudged to be the best, and he should be thereby 
placed in exactly the same position in relation to the em- 

loyer and the intended work, as he would have been had 
be alone been professionally consalted. 

8, That in case a competition has resulted in the selec- 
tion of an architect, and the instructions to him to proceed 
farther in the matter are not given within twelve months 
from the time of the architect being so selected, he should 
be paid at the usual professional rate, under the advice of 
the assessors, inclusive of the sum paid to him in common 
with the other competitors, and such payment should be 
taken on account of commission, should the work be at a 
future time carried out from the design submitted by him 
in completion,and under his superintendence, 

9, That if the employer desires to possess or retain any 
other of the designs, except the one adjudged to be the 
best, he should have the opportunity of doing so by making 
peyment fe the author (if he be willing to part with his 

wings), 

10, That where preliminary sketches are submitted, each 
competitor should be at liberty to sign his sketches or 
adopt a motto; but in all other cases he should sign his 
name to his drawings. 

ll, That the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects be respectfally requested to take the initiative 
in establishing a system of competition on the above basis ; 
and in procuring for it the adhesion of the whole profession 
throughout the country, 





Daring the week visits have been made by 
the members of the Conference to a number of 
buildings of interest. 

On Monday morning a large number of gentle- 
men visited the picture gallery and state apart- 
ments at Buckingham Palace, by special per- 
mission of Her Majesty the Queen. Dauring 
the afternoon of the same day visits were paid 
to the interesting Chapel of St. Etheldreda, 
Ely-place, Holborn ; and to the churches of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield; St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate; and St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 

hese visits were under the able and pleasant 
guidance of Mr. George H. Birch, A.R.1.B.A., 
whose remarks at St. Bartholomew’s were sup- 
plemented by some observations by Mr. Tavenor 
erry. 

On Wednesday morning a large party, num- 
bering 150 or 200 persons, assembled in the 
architect’s office at the Royal Courts of Justice, 
where were displayed for inspection a large 
number of the working detail drawings. Mr. 
Street received the visitors, and before con- 
ducting them over the buildings made some 
observations on the arrangement of the plan 
and as to the progress of the works. He stated, 
among other things, that owing to unwise 
retrenchment of expense on the part of the First 
vommissioner of Works who was in office at the 

—* the works were commenced (Mr. Ayrton), 
the building, originally planned to contain 
twenty-four courts, would now contain only 
eighteen, and it was in contemplation to 
erect a supplementary block of buildings to 
—J8 some half-dozen courts (for which he 
’ Prepared plans) on the land to the westward 
of the buildings now in progress. This proposed 
then ementary block would be connected with 
4 buildings now in progress by a bridge. 
n Wednesday afternoon visits were paid to 


the residence of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
and to the new Hospital for Consumption, 
Brompton (of which we published a view and 
plans some little time ago*). In the evening 
there was a conversazione in the rooms of the 
Institute, which was very numerously attended, 
and passed off most satisfactorily. 

On Thursday morning the members of the 
Conference went over Messrs. Doulton’s pot- 
teries at Lambeth, and in the afternoon they 
visited Hertford House, Manchester-square, by 
invitation of Sir Richard Wallace. 

The proceedings of the Conference were 
brought toa close on Thursday evening, when 
the new President of the Institute, Mr. Street, 
R.A., occupied the chair. The following papers 
on mural decoration were read, viz. :—“ On Maral 
Painting and the Gambier Parry Process,” by 
Mr. Ford Madox Brown; and on “ The Coloured 
Decorution of Pablic and Private Buildings,” by 
Mr. John D. Crace. 

We shall next week continue our report of the 
proceedings of the Conference. 








THE INSTITUTE DINNER. 


THe Members’ Dinner of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects took place on Saturday 
evening at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr. John 
Whichcord, President, in the chair. About 140 
gentlemen (including many of the provincial 
— attending the Conference) sat down to 
table. 

The usual loyal toasts having been duly 
honoured, 

Mr. Horace Jones, in proposing “ The Houses 
of Parliament,” coupled with the names of Lord 
Talbot de Malahide and the Right Hon. George 
Shaw-Lefevre, First Commissioner of Works, 
referred to the archzological labours of Lord 
Talbot dc Malahide, and congratulated Mr. 
Shaw-Lefeyre upon being in office to witness the 
completion of such fine buildings as the new 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
and upon the probability of his remaining in 
office to witness the completion of the new 
Courts of Justice—two of the most important 
blocks of buildings (and the works of two of the 
most eminent members of the Institute) that had 
been erected of late years. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide replied on behalf of 
the House of Lords, and 

The Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, in respond- 
ing for the House of Commons, contrasted the, 
as he thought, ephemeral work of a political 
career with the longer-lived achievements of 
architects. The most important political speech 
of the day was probably forgotten after a 
very short time, and entombed in “ Hansard,” 
only to be unearthed now and then by political 
opponents. On the other hand, great works of 
an architectural character, such as those to 
which allusion had been made, would remain to 
attest the skill of their designers long after the 
speeches of the statesmen of their time were 
forgotten. With regard to the new Natural 
History Museum, he ventured to say that he 
did not think a more beautiful or original work 
had been erected in modern times. The central 
hall was especially worthy of notice. As to 
the new Courts of Justice, he hadjthe utmost 
confidence that when completed they would turn 
out to be worthy of the great object to which 
they would be devoted, and of the reputation of 
their distinguished architect. Among recent im- 
portant buildings lately completed for Govern- 
ment purposes were the new Post-Office Savings 
Bank and the new Bow-street Police Courts, 
both of which buildings were products of the 
talent at the disposal of her Majesty’s Office of 
Works. When the important buildings now in 
hand were completed, the Government contem- 
plated taking steps for the erection of some 
additional important buildings, with a view to 
the concentration of the business of some of the 
departments of the public service. If, as he 
hoped would be the case, he should be in office 
when the completion of the new Courts of Justice 
would enable the Judges to quit their old Courts 
at Westminster, he proposed’ to pull down the 
buildings on the west side of Westminster Hall, 
so as to open out to public view the exterior of 
the Hall, possibly with the view of carrying ont, 
to some extent, at least, the original proposals of 
that great architect, Sir Charles Barry, in re- 
ference to the matter. Although he (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) felt that he possessed but few qualifica- 
tions for the post of Aidile of this great city, he 








* See Builder, vol, xxxvii. (1879), pp. 1201-95, 


yielded tono one in the desire to see the metropolis 
worthily adorned with fine works of architecture. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, in proposing the 
toast of ‘‘ Art, Science, and Literature,” coupled 
with the names of Mr. Street, R.A., Mr. G. J. 
Symons, F.R.S., and Professor C.T. Newton, C.B., 
referred to the strides which had been taken by 
this country of late years in the matter of its 
industrial art productions—a result which he 
attributed very much to the teaching of museums 
and schools of art. He paid a warm tribute to 
Mr. Street for the interest which that gentleman 
had always manifested in the work that was 
being done by the South Kensington authorities, 
and, after referring to the progress of scientific 
discovery, spoke of the untiring labours of Pro- 
fessor Newton in the field of the literature of 
antique art. The South Kensington authorities 
were continually indebted to Professor Newton 
and his able coadjutors at the British Museum 
for valuable advice. 

Mr. Street, Mr. Symons, and Professor New- 
ton severally responded. 

The toast of “‘ The Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and success to the Conference,” was 
proposed by Mr. M‘Lachlan, President of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Society, who congratu- 
lated the Institute on its increasing prosperity. 
To the Institute the provincial societies looked 
for guidance in all matters calculated to maintain 
the honour and dignity and the best interests 
of the profession. With the toast} was coupled 
the name of Mr. Charles Barry, past President. 

Mr. Barry, in responding, referred to the pro- 
bability that the next Conference of Architects 
would be held in 1884, which year would be the 
jubilee of the Institute. The seyen gentlemen 
who met nearly fifty years ago to found the In- 
stitute probably never anticipated that the 
society would attain to its present growth and 
influence. With regard to the Conference, great 
thanks were due to his colleagues for the arrange- 
ments that they had made. 

Sir James MoGarel Hogg, Honorary Associate 
of the Institute, proposed ‘‘The Health of the 
President,” who, having briefly responded, gave 
the final toast, that of ‘‘The Visitors,” coupled 
with the name of Mr. R. C. Driver, Master of 
the Clothworkers’ Company, who, in ‘replying, 
referred to the opportunities which some of the 
great livery companies of the City had, by re- 
building their halls, given to architects during 
the last few years. 

[Our report of the proceedings would have 
been more copious had our reporter been assigned 
a seat less remote from the cross-table from 
which all but one of the speeches were delivered. 
As it was, he was unable to hear half that was 
said. ] 








THE MiLAN EXHIBITION. 


WE give a general view of the buildings which 
have been and are in course of being erected for 
the National Exhibition of Industry, Art, and 
Commerce, just now opened in Milan, ‘The 
King and Queen were present, and some 
speeches were made. We reserve particulars 
for a future occasion. 








NEW CEMETERY, HORSFORTH. 


TuE township of Horsforth, a populous district 
a few miles from Leeds, has hitherto been un- 
provided with a cemetery, the graveyards of the 
parish church and of one of the Dissenting 
chapels having been made to serve for the 
burial purposes of the population. Recently 
these have become overcrowded, and necessi- 
tated the Local Board taking action for the 
provision of a public burial-ground. A site, six 
acres in extent, was purchased, and has been 
laid out as a cemetery. Throughout the ground 
the paths have been formed in serpentine lines 
so as to avoid the formal stiffness of the usua) 
method of straight roads, following the direction 
of the grave spaces. Some little waste of bury- 
ing room is involved by this arrangement, but it. 
is not great; and, as country burial-grounds are 
much used as places of public resort, it was 
thought the trifling loss was more than com- 
pensated for by the increased beauty of the 
general contour of the paths. The whole of the 
land is well planted with forest trees and shrubs 
of various kinds, arranged in an irregular and 
nataral manner. 

The buildings on the site comprise a lodge for 
the cemetery-keeper, with board-room attached, 
and the group of two chapels, &c., shown on the 





accompanying view. The cemetery is entered 
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from the main road, through central and gjide 
gates, having the lodge on one side, and the dead- 
house on the other. In connexion with the 
keeper’s house are the usual appurtenances, 
and a greenhouse for the propagation and pre- 
wpervation of bedding-out plants. Two chapels 
are provided,—consecrated and unconsecrated. 
They are separated by a public waiting-room, 
and each has a mortuary chapel for the recep- 
tion of coffins, a porch, and a robing-room. An 
endeavour has been made to so vary the plan 
and position of the chapels as to avoid the 
formality of the usual arrangement, and to im- 
part a picturesqueness to their appearance. All 


result. 
loss. 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Henry Mackarness.—With mach personal 
sorrow we hear of the unexpected death of this 
lady, which occurred at Margate on the 6th inst., 
in the 55th year of her age. Mrs. Mackarness 
had been unwell, and was at the seaside in 
consequence ; bat no one anticipated a fatal 

She leaves six children to deplore her 
The daughter of the late Mr. J. R. 
Plauché, the well-known dramatist and anti- 
quary, Mrs. Mackarness early commenced to 
write, her first literary venture being a story 
in reply to Dickens’s “ Chimes.” 


She after- 


the buildings are erected in local stone, the 
chapel buildings being lined internally with 


pressed brick. The woodwork is of pitch pine ; 
and the roofs are covered with Battermere 
slates. The work has been done by local con- 
‘tractors, with the exception of the ironwork, 
which was executed by the Coventry Art Metal 
Work Co., and the planting, which was the work 
of Mr. Lister Kershaw, of Brighouse. The 
whole, including the laying out, has been de- 
‘signed and superiotended by Messrs. Holtom & 
‘Connon, architects, of Leeds and Dewsbury. 








THE NEW BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY. 


‘THE new buildings for the University of 
Edinburgh, and of which we give a view, con- 
‘tain accommodation for the entire medical 
‘school, They are situated on the east side of 
the centre Meadow-walk, and opposite the New 
Royal Infirmary, and the main entrance is from 
Teviot-row. The south block is well advanced, 
‘and part of it (the anatomical department) has 
been occupied since last October. The north 
block, which faces Teviot-row, is ready for the 
roof, The buildinge, with the exception of the 
great hall and campanile, the erection of which 
must be deferred for want of funds, are ex- 
pected to be completed early in 1883. The 
‘architect is Mr. R. Rowand Anderson. 








MEMORIAL HALL AND SCHOOLS, DOVER. 


TuxsE buildings have been recently completed, 
‘end satisfactorily meet the requirements of the 
congregation belonging to the Baptist denomina- 
tion, of which the Rev. J. F. Frewin is psstor. 

The site is a very peculiar one with a narrow 
‘frontage, widening out behind, and again narrow- 
ing at the back to a strip, which necessitated 
rather special planning. The fact also that no 
lights could be depended upon from either side 
of the buildings necessitated obtaining most of 
the light for the hall from the top. 

The hall will seat between 400 and 500 people 
in the area, and provision has been made for an 
end and side gallery. The schools will accom- 
modate about 300 scholars, and there are also 
vestries, kitchen, &c. 

The front to Priory-road is faced with red 
brick and Bath stone dressings, and the rest 
with picked stocks. Attention has been paid 
to the ventilation and heating,—the latter being 
‘by means of a Porritt’s underground stove. 

The cost, including fittings, seating, &c., was 
about 1,950. 

The works have been carried out by Mr. 
W. Bromley, builder, of Dover; Mr. Andrew 
D. Taylor, of Moorgate Chambers, Finsbury- 
pavement, being the architect. 








SALE OF PROPERTY AT QUEEN ANNE'S 
GATE, WESTMINSTER. 


Severat valuable freehold and leasehold 
properties in Queen Anne’s-gate, Broadway, 
York-street, and Queen-square-mews, West- 
minster, were submitted for sale last week at 
the Auction Mart, by Mesars. Driver & Oo. The 
first lot offered comprised three brick-built and 
tiled freehold dwelling-houses and shops in 
York-street, all let on leases at an aggregate 
annual rental of 162l. per annum. The auc- 
tioneer observed that the position of the land 
and premises, occupying an area of 3,300 super- 
ficial feet, opposite to Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
in avery improving part of Westminster, and 
ita proximity to St. James’s Park, gave it a 
great value, in reversion, as a building site. The 
pro was sold for 4,0002. The next lot con- 
sisted of the freehold stabling and coachhouses, 
known as Queen-Square-mews, let to General 
Lord Mark Kerr af 601. per annum. This lot 


lots, inclading twenty-seven ground-rents and 
sixteen lots of freehold houses. The ground- 
rents realised similar prices to those obtained 
at the first day’s sale. The freehold dwelling- 
houses were sold in lots of five houses each, 
the present aggregate rentals of each lot being 


been translated into mary languages. 
Young Lady’s Book,”’ published by her in 1876, 
ought to have had a large sale. Mrs. Mackar- 
ness was the widow of the late Henry 8. Mack- 
arness, vicar of Ash, and, consequently, sister- 


Argyll. She wasan admirable wife and mother, 
and will be missed by many poor children in 
the neighbourhood of her residence at Clapham, 
to whom she gave continuous instruction at 
regular intervals. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Toxteth Park Local Board of Health.—Mr. 
J. A. Hall, O.E., the engineer and surveyor to 
the Board, in his special general report on the 
progress of the district, said that the present 
net rateable value of the district was 97,7481., 
being 44,7361. more than in the year ending 
March 25th, 1876. Since 1876 there were plans 
of twenty new streets submitted to and ap- 
proved of by the Board. The total length of 
new roads sewered and formed since 1876 had 
been over three miles. The sewers were well- 
made brick sewers, at a total cost of about 
5,0001. to the owners. All these sewers were 
provided with proper ventilators and flashing- 
chambers. Besides the brick sewers there had 
been laid about 16,716 lineal yards, or about 
9} miles of pipe-sewers or house-drains, varying 
in diameter from 6 in. to 18 in. Daring the 
same period of three to four years, nearly 1,000 
houses had been erected and well drained. 
Daring the past year, ending on the 25th of 
March last, the total death-rate was only 11:4 
per 1,000. The population of the district, 
according to the census taken on April 4th last, 
was, males, 4,133 ; females, 6,238; total, 10,371. 
The total number of inhabited houses, accord- 
ing to the same return, was 1,688 ; uninhabited, 
305; building, 112; total, 2,106. 








LARGE SALE OF FREEHOLD 
GROUND-RENTS AND OTHER PROPERTY 
AT WALWORTH. 


A very extensive sale of freehold ground- 
rents and other freehold property, in Walworth, 
took place at the Auction Mart last week, the 
sale occupying two days. The sale comprised 
the ground-rents on 187 houses, shops, and other 
premises situated in several streets on the 
Walworth-common Estate, the annual value of 
the ground-rents amounting to 1,2001. per 
annum, the houses being estimated to be of the 
annual value of 7,000/. The sale also included 
thirty-five freehold houses in the same locality, 
let at rents amouuting together to about 6501. 
per annum, with reversion in seventeen years 
to the rack rentals, of the estimated annual 
value of 1,500i. The first day’s sale, com- 
prising sixty-nine lots, consisted altogether of 
ground-rents on property held for unexpired 
terms of from seventy-seven to eighty-seven 
years. The whole of the several lots were 
eagerly bought up, realising prices varying 
from 2001. to 7001. each, averaging an annual 
return on the outlay of from 34 to 4 per cent. 
until the expiration of the leases, when the 
purchasers become entitled to the full rack- 
rents. 

The second day’s sale comprised forty-three 





was sold for 1,4401. 


851. per annum, until the expiration of the 
leases, the reversion to tbe rack-rentals in 


wards wrote a large number of tales and 
novels, the most popular of the former being the 
well-known “ Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” which 
has passed through some forty editions, and has 
“The 


in-law of the Bishop of Oxford and the Bishop of 


— — 
seventeen years — estimated at 1601, 
year. They were sold at prices varyin 
1,680t to 2,6201. each lot. The sale privy 
23,5301., the aggregate amount of the two days’ 
sale being 43,8241. 

Messrs. Norton, Trist, & Watney, of Qj 
Broad-street, were the auctioneers, 








ST. DOMINIC’S PRIORY CHURCH, 
HAVERSTOCEK HILL. 


Si1r,—My attention has been drawn,—by the 
editor of the Sacristy,—to two letters upon the 
above subject. As the writer of the criticism 
complained of by Mr. Buckler, I ask your leayg 
to make a few remarks. 

Asa matter of fact, the two letters contradg; 
each other. 

The Reverend Father Prior states that “the 
alleged facts in the said article are palpably 
untrue.” 

I presume that the sentence is to be read,— 
“the facts alleyed in the said article are 
palpably untrue.” But truth and falsity ar 
predicated, as, I believe, of propositions, not of 
facts,—which are either are or are not; go that 
the sentence would need to be farther amended 
to make of it good English,—and sense, Its 
meaning is, however, clear enough, in spite of 
the obscurity of the expression, and it amounta 
to this,—that “the statements of the writer of 
the article as regards matters of fact” (as dis. 
tinguished, I presume, from matters of mere 
taste, as to which non est disputandum) “ are 
palpably untrue.” This is, doubtless, in sub. 
stance what the Reverend Father intended to 
say,—although he has not said it. 

Bat Mr. Wallen, the district surveyor of 
West St. Pancras, in a letter quoted by your 
other correspondent on the same page, states 
exactly the contrary. He says virtually that 
the facts are as stated by the Sacristy. 

The Sacristy says,—and this is the point of the 
whole critique,—“ The clearstory walls have 
gone over, outwards, to the extent of some3 in,” 
Mr. Wallen says,—‘ The clearstory inclines 
outwards on the north side,—near the apse, 
; in. in a height of 6 ft.” 

As the clearstory is about 16 ft. high, { in. in 
6 ft. is equivalent, in the total height, to 3 in. 
Nor is this agreement between the state. 
ments of the Sacristy and the results of Mr. 
Wallen’s plumbing remarkable, since I hads 
copy of Mr. Wallen’s report before me as I 
wrote, and it was from his very accurate data 
that I drew the assertion which the Reverend 
Father describes as “ palpably untrue.” 

In the csse of the outward deflection of the 
clearstory, I had only my eyes to go by. I there. 
fore accepted Mr. Wallen’s statement, which is 
the result of actual plumbing. 

Bat as respects the pillars, I was able to take 
exact measurements with an 8-ft. atraight-edge, 
assisted by an experienced builder. The result 
of my measurements gave the inward deflection 
of the piers in one case to be close upon 3 in. 
As, however, Mr. Wallen’s plambing showed only 
1 in. in “the extreme case,”—of those that he 
tried,—I thought it best to “split the differ. 
ence,” and state the deflection as 2io. I am 
quite ready to give Mr. Buckler his inch,—as 
[ am very sure that the charch will soon take 
the ell. 

I am, therefore, quite content to leave the 
Reverend Father Prior,—who states that what 
the Sacristy says,—which is (save the inch) 
precisely what Mr. Buckler’s letter says,—is 
“palpably wntrue,”—to settle the point with Me. 
Backler. . 
In my opinion, the church will not be standing 
in ten years, unless, like the Holy House of 
Loretto, St. Dominic can persuade Oar Lady to 
bear it up in air. And to warn Mr. Buckler 
of this danger, not only to his church, but to 
his professional reputation, is, in my opinion, & 
friendly action. 

As, mane he has ventured to speak of the 
writer of the critique as “a secret for, I 
hereby challenge him, as a gentleman, to print 
in your columns the letter which I wrote to him, 
long before this article appeared, anonymously, 
upon the same subject. If he does not do 80, 


I, sir, will ask you to do so, and I will leave the 
pablia to jadge, whether the tone of that letter 
(which I believe induced Mr. Buckler to have 
the church plumbed) is that of “a secret foe. 


The matter is not a personal one: it is one 


which concerns the public safety. Let those 





see to it,—now,—whose 
animam meam. 


duty it is, Liberavi 
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— — 
recently learnt that the Cardinal 
— is so doubtfal of the safety of the 
church,—which his Eminence will shortly be 
upon to consecrate,—that he has directed 

his own surveyor to examine into its condition. 
As I, sir, most distinctly, had nothing to do 
with this action of the Cardinal of Westminster, 
it would appear that Mr. Buckler has other 

“igecret foes” besides A “ SacrisTan.” 

Patronage of St. Joseph, 1881. 








DESTRUCTION BY LIGHTNING. 


Siz,—The accident which occurred on the 
a6th ult. to the Board School in Orange-street, 
gonthwark, is another proof to me how little 
care is taken, even by such institutions (other- 
wise so well managed) as the London School 
Board, to protect life and property from the 
destructive influences of the fiery flashes from 
the clouds. d k 

It is more than a century since Benjamin 
Franklin showed us the simple method of pro- 
tection against lightning, and it may seem 
almost incredible that hundreds of buildings 
are still destroyed annually, and hundreds of 
lives lost by these discharges of electricity. I 
have just received an official letter from the 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, 
of Italy, informing me that during the sixteen 
years from 1864 to 1879, no fewer than 1,906 
lives were lost in that country through fatal 
accidents from lightning. 

RicHARD ANDERSON. 








CLERK OF WORKS. 


Siz,—I am building a lange villain North London under 
the direction of a City architect. The specification and 
conditions of contract are drawn in the usual way. The 
architect has inspected the building weekly from the com- 
mencement, and has expressed himself satisfied with the 
work. But when the building was nearly ready for the 
roof the employer sends a clerk of the works; and the 
architect writes me that the said clerk of the works will 
represent him during his absence. The clerk of the works 
has found fault with several things that the architect had 
previously approved of, and has also told me to do several 
things that are not shown or specified. 

t I wish to know is, can I object to a clerk cf the 
works being on the job at all, as nothing whatever is men- 
tioned in the specification or conditions about one. 


*,* You cannet object. 








hooks. 


Formule for the Calculation of Railroad Excava- 
tion and Embankment, and for finding Average 





Haul. By. J. B. Davis, C.E. New York: 
Gillis Brothers, 1877, London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 


We owe to the United States some admirable 
examples of what we may call graphic art 
applied to architecture and engineering. We 
know of no English work of a professional 
nature so well got up and illustrated as the 
“ Contributions to the Centennial Exhibition, by 
John Ericssen,” ia which this Nestor of civil 
engineers gives the fruits of half a century of 
scientific and practical labour. And the effects 
produced by the ruling-machine, as handled by 
the artists employed by Messrs. J. A. Lowell & 
Co., of Boston, are quite equal to the hand-work 
of an excellent artist in water colours. It is 
only fair, then, if America sends us at times 
such enviable proofs of her rapid and steady 
progress,—a progress which it is allowab!e at 
the same time to admire and to envy, that we 
should be allowed a word of demur when she 
sends us examples of “her ’prentice-han’.” In 
Pointing, in spelling, in illustrations, and in the 
use of a special formula of contraction which 
requires translating into English in order to be 
understood, the book before us is open to objec- 
tion. Here is a sample, taken at random :— 

“We see that the approx. result for the irreg, vol. falls 
short 10 yde., in @ true vol. of 226 cu. yds., only 1 of 
which is recovered by application of pris. cor. tothe whole 
reg. vol., while the remaining 8} yds, is due to the cor. of 
8 mere strip of vol. whose true content is not more than 
26} cu. yds, By this it becomes evident that it is vastly 
More important to apply the pris. cor. to vols. bet. irreg. 
— than bet. reg., the cor. in this case for reg. vol. 

g but 14 yds. in 292, whereas the cor, for the irreg. 
Vol. is 10 cn, yds, in a true vol. of 266,” 

The author of the foregoing probably had 
Some meaning, which the use of ordinary lan. 
guage might have expressed. So, again, when 
he says,—‘‘ We now propose to unfold a method 
of computing by formule the contents of a 
series uninterrupted by the presence of vols., 

Owever unequal in length,” we plead guilty 
to a feeling of inability to decipher the hidden 


meaning of this original language. At page 143 
of “ Useful Rales and Tables relating to Men- 
curation, Engineering, Structures, and Ma. 
chines,” by W. J. Macquorn Rankine, will be 
found “ Rules rejating to Mensuration of EHarth- 
work,” which are at once simple and accurate. 
MacNeil’s tables are well known, and may be 
regarded as a necessary part of the library of 
the engineer. Earthwork measurement is of 
two kinds,—prospective, or by way of estimate, 
and actual, when the work is in course of execu- 
tion or completed. In the former case we think 
it difficult to improve on the use of MacNeil’s 
tables, by which earthworks to the value of 
hundreds of millions sterling has been calculated 
during the last fifty years in this country. As 
to the latter, where thera is not an agreed 
amount, ora lamp contract, actual measurement 
is indispensable. If Mr. Davis has any improve- 
ment to suggest, he should at least take the 
trouble to do so in readable English. There are 
some slovenly speakers who never pronounce 
the whole of a word, but we never before met a 
writer too slovenly even to print his words ac- 
cording to their letters. 





VARIORUM. 


House and Home is a cheap periodical, which 
seeks to popularise and disseminate hygienic 
and sanitary information. It is edited by Mr. 
John Pearce. The fourth volame just now sent 
to us is a great advance on its predecessors, and 
contains a large amount of usefal information. 
The last number in it includes an elaborate and 
interesting notice of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, with 
a portrait.——The Monthly Miscellany, for 
May, seeks, and not unsuccessfully, to revive 
the interest felt in the colonnade removed from 
Burlington House, by a paper entitled “ Some 
Old Stones in Battersea Park.”—-—The fifth 
volume of the Journal of Forestry is commenced 
with the current part, and some alterations have 
been made, both in the contents and the appear- 
ance of the magazine, with the view of making 
the study and cultivation of trees more popular. 
The number, which is altogether a good one, 
contains a fac-simile of an interesting and 
characteristic letter on the subject of trees and 
peasants, written by the late Earl of Beacons- 
field only a short time before bis death. 








Miscellanea. 


Thames Floods—aAn important meeting of 
gentlemen interested in the mitigation of the 
damage caused by the Thames floods was held 
on the 9th inst. at No. 12, Great George-street, 
Westminster, the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, 
M.P., in the chair. The chairman mentioned 
that a few weeks since a preliminary meeting 
was held at his house at Henley, when a sub- 
committee was appointed for the purpose of 
investigating the subject of floods in the Thames 
Valley between Oxford and Teddington. That 
sub-committee drew up a report, which con- 
tained many suggestions relative to the mitiga- 
tion of the mischief. The report of the sub. 
committee having been read, a discussiou 
ensued, and some of the speakers expressed the 
opinion that the proposed Thames Cunservancy 
Bill will afford powers which will enable the 
difficulty to be thoroughly dealt with. 

Wandsworth.—It has been decided to erect 
new Sanday-schoola and lecture-hall, in con- 
nexion with the Hast Hill Congregational 
Church, Wandsworth, and the Buildiog Com- 
mittee have appointed M. E. W. Mountford, 
architect, of Buackingham-street, Strand, to 
carry out the work. The new buildings will 
comprise vestries for minister and deacons, 
several class-rooms, kitchen, chapel-keeper’s 
residence, and lecture-hall to accommodate 300 
people. The estimated cost, exclusive of furni- 
ture, is about 1,800/. Plans were also submitted 
by Messrs. Serle & Son, and Mr. Jalian. 

Marylebone.—At a special meeting of the 
Marylebone Board of Guardians, Mr. Edmund 
Boulnois, the chairman, announced that the 
Prince of Wales had consented to open, next 
month, the new infirmary for Marylebone, 
erected by the guardians at Notting-hill from 
the designs of their architect, Mr. H. Saxon Snell, 
and a committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

Croydon. — Endeavours are being made to 
obtain a charter erecting Croydon into a 
borough. A small minority of the inhabitants 





are getting up a counter petition. 


The Builders’ Benevolent Institution.— 
The theatrical performances on the 9th inst., 
at the Imperial Theatre, in aid of this important 
charity, were conducted most successfally, and 
resulted in a net addition to the funds of 1001. 
The principal characters in the pieces selected, 
“Nine Points of the Law” and “ Old Soldiers,’ 
were sustained by Mr. Donglas Fourdrinier’ 
Capt. Conyers D’Arcy, Mr. W. Harwood, Mr- 
Durham, Mrs. Conyers D’Aroy, and Miss Sinclair. 
The acting all round was exceedingly good. 

“The Golden Axe,” St. Mary Axe.— 
This house, which is situated at the corner of 
Bevis Marks, H.C., is one of the few timber. 
built structures remaining in the City of London, 
is about to be rebuilt from the designs of Mr. 
H. H. Collios. Itis a very picturesque building, 
and it is to be hoped that some effort will be 
made to preserve a record of its appearance, 
We commend this suggestion to that useful body, 
the Society for Photographing Ancient Buildings, 
which has already done good service with regard 
to the vanishing relics of Old London. 

Melbourne.—Messrs. Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Limited, Railway Works, Rochdale, have 
jast learnt by telegram from Melbourne, that in 
addition to the three highest awards already 
granted them at the Exhibition there, they have 
been awarded, on the special recommendation of 
the jurors, “The Commissioners Gold Medal,” 
for the superiority of their exhibits of steam 
engines and wood-cutting machinery over others 
of the same class. 

West of England.—aAbout thirty of the 
employés of Messrs. J. B. Jalian & Sons, con- 
tractors, Traro, were entertained at supper on 
Friday evening in last week at Polwithen, 
Penzance, the residence of Mr. William Bolitho. 
A large billiard-room, and additional kitchen 
apartments having been recently built and com- 
pleted, which are attached to the mansion- 
house of Polwithen, from the plans of Mr. D. 
Brandon, architect. Mr. Bolitho, in proposing 
the health of the firm, congratulated them on 
the very good work they had done. 

Desigas of Doors, Mouldings, and 
Sashes —The trade-book recently issued by 
Messrs. Joseph Sandell & Co., of Oommercial- 
road, Lambeth, contains a very large collection of 
mouldings of all kinds, with diagrams of doors 
and windows, and lists of prices. It will be 
found very useful by many. The firm are im- 
porters of Swedish doors, and as they speak 
of their etock of Swedish doors being seldom 
less than 20,000, it will be seen that the buei- 
ness done in that direction alone must be pretty 
extensive. 

Fire Protection.—Last week successful 
trials were made at the premises of Messrs. 
Marshall & Snelgrove, Oxford-street, with the 
high-pressure fire hydravts and hose and appli- 
ances, as well as hand fire-pumps and buckets, 
which have been furnished by Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Sons, of Long-acre, for the purpose 
of enabling a private fire-brigade, composed of 
several of the emplvyés, to take steps on the 
outbreak of a fire to confine and subdue the 
devouring element between the discovery and 
the arrival of the metropolitan fire-brigade. 

Art Industrial Exhibition, Plymouth.— 
The entries for this exhibition close on Monday 
next. Prizes to the extent of 2001., and one 
third of the profits as supplementary prizes, 
are offered to all classes of professional and 
amateur workmanship, paintings, drawings, 
buildiog materials, &c. 

The Holloway Workhouse.—We believe 
that, in the event of the Local Government 
Board sanctioning the proposal of the City 
guardians to give up Holloway workhouse, 
several adjoining poor-law unions have it in 
contemplation to utilise the building as a small- 
pox hospital.—City Press. 

New Synagogue.— The Council of the 
United Jewish Synagogue has given authority 
for the erection of a permanent synagogue, in 
substitution of the present iron structure at 
St. John’s-wood. The entire cost of the building 
is not to exceed 8,000. 

A Bronze Tablet has just been erected in 
the Church of St. Nicholas, at Hamburg, to the 
memory of Sir Gilbert Scott, from whose 
designs the church was built. The tablet bears 
a portrait in relief of the distinguished archi- 
tect, with a suitable inscription. 

The Bognor Local Board have applied to 
the Local Government Board for a loan for the 
purchase of the “ Jubilee School” premises, and 
instracted their surveyor, Mr. H. W. Stringfellow, 
to prepare the necessary plans for converting 





the same into public offices. 
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TENDERS pier converting two houses into flats, Powis-terrace, 


For the erection of new Board schools for 530 children, 
two residences, boundary-walls, and necessary offices, at 
Preston-next-Faversham, for the Preston W.D. School 
Board. Mr. B. Adkins, architect :— 

A. Killb ? London .......00+ oecosvesescees £5,57 
H. B. Wilson, Canterbury ° 

Perry & Co., London seescecssrecsesereees 
% ne Dover 
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———— 


Paramor & Son, Margate 
J. Ware & Son, Faversham 
Callund & Son, Rochester 
T. Cornelius, Whitstable .. 
J. Bingham, Headcorn .... 


PPPS LS 


C. Foad, Whitstable 
W. Judges, Broughton 
Naylar & Son, Rochester 


J. Borden. 

R. M. & H. Whiting, Ospringe* 
Featherstone & Lucas, Littlebourne ) 
* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Educational 
Department. 
corn-mill at Newport Pagnell, Bucks, for Mr. 
— Whitworth, Gravel ‘and sand and all carting done 

Mesers. Usher & — we = 





Lilley, Bedf . 

Edey & Son, St. Neot’s 

George, Stony Stratford..... 

Harrison, Wellingborough — 

Coeford, Northampton ..... eccscescoccee 1 

Foster, Bedford (accepted) 

Ireson, Northampton 

For new premises for the London and County Banking 

Company, Limited, Bedford, Messrs, Usher & Anthony, 
architects :— 

Higgs & Hill, London............... seove £3,980 

Rider & Son, London ..... sseee 3,648 

Freshwater, Bedford ..... oe 

Foster, Bedford.. a 3,111 

Spencer, Bedford (accepted) ....... 3,080 


—— — 
For erecting and completing a billiard-room, conserva- 
tory, and other works, at Lexden House, Reigate, for Mr. 
H. Carter. Mr. A. Bedborough, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 
Holdsworth £1,163 0 0 


Garrett * 999 0 0 
Peat h 991 15 0 


For alterations and additions at Stourville, to be after- 
warcs called Streak Place, in Gervis-road, on the East 
Cliff, Bournemouth, Hampshire, for Horace Dobell, M.D. 
Mr. A, Bedborough, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs, R, L, Curtis & Sons: - 
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Entrance 
House. Gateway. 
£1,873 0 £72 0 
Goorgo ......................... 1870 0 —0 
Minty .... — 1,690 0 f500 
Abley - 1,640 aw Se D 
Hoare Bros, & Walden ... ow S60 
Stroud » 7016 
Howell & Son... ° oe 76 0 
Blaok ford.......... —5———— 1,489 0 .. 58 4 


For Wesleyan Chapel, with spire, Surbiton, Surrey. 
Mr, Charles Bell, architect, 
Lovegrove :— 


Pike 
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Allen & Sons 
¥. Higgs 
Lucas & Son 


For warebouse and stabling, Brixton, for Mr. 
Stevens. Mr. O. V. Hunter, architect, N. ° ** 
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Pe 

Rowe 725 0 
715 0 
707 0 
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Case & Belton ....ec.csveesseeerssees —* 
P. Higgs (accepted) ................... 
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syswater, for the Hon. B. G, Strutt, Mr. George 
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For new room at the Angell Town Institute, 
Mr. J. W. Stevens, architect :~ 
Maxwell Bros, 
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For stabling, Broadlands, Effra-road, for Mr. W. 





Pocock, Messrs, Searle, Son, & Hayes, architects :— 


RENNIE inca cceeghsausesselit vaahcacarevaacure ... æ7236 0 — 
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For new shop-front, &c,, at 15, Ship-street, Brighton. 


Mr, Arthur Loader, architect :— 
W. Hackman, Brighton £256 0 0 
W. H. Webber, Brighton 245 10 0 
J. M. Newnham, Brighton ............... 243 0 0 
G. R. Lockyer, Brighton (accepted)... 223.0 0 








For sundry alterations at the Hanover Arms, Rye-lane, 


Peckham, for Messrs, Truelove Bros, Mr, J. G. Marsh, 
architect :— 


Balaam * £500 0 
— 


Gould Brand................ eovceceeces 








For alterations, painting, &c., at the Hercules Tavern, 


Leadenhall-street, for Mr, J, T. Maidwell. Mr, W, E. 
Williams, architect :— 


£226 0 








Staines & Son (accepted) 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ur Questions.—A number of communications on this subject 
been —— snd shall —* sor next ap = = fd 











). 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


publication. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under...........00. ee 4. 64, 
nal line (about ten words) 











Each additio 


Quantities by Mr, Henry | tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 


&c, may be o! 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...e0. 28. 64) 
Each additional line (about ten errr retires 6d, 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 


pt 
THE OHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 
For all other Advertisements ..........sseeesee 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
an — = Lah Bow — ee nema be 
Cash or loney Order, payabl 
OCovent-garden, V.O. to x K 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Oatherine-street, W.0. 


ts for the current week's issue must reach the office 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION, 
“THE BUILDER” is direct trom the Office to residents ir 
at the rate of 19. per annum, 
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Best Bath 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 


And Farleigh Down, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limi 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 
| 
Box Ground Stone 
Is the best for use in all exposed positions, bein 

a well-known and tried weather stone, . 
50,000 feet cube in stock, 

PICTOR & SONS, 

Box, Wilts. 





[Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. pection of the Doulting Quarries 





An ins 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects ang 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, §o. 
merset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr, 
Doulting Stone and Ham Hill § 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application to 
STAPLE & HANN, Quarrymen, Stoke-snb. 
Hamden, Ilminster. Agent, E. CRICKMAY, 
No. 4, Agar-street, London, W.C. [Apvr, 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & COQ. 
Office : 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr, 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 


flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 














Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.. W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W., 
London. [Apvr. 


J. L BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manzafactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OF¥ICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “‘ Heating” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 











CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 


British Museum, South Kensi 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, 


n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also 
urance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to 


i ies’ Offices 
way —* prema Work- 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &., &c. 
N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentes and Manufacturer, 69, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Its construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect im any desirable direction. 
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